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Executive Virtue 


possess a specific set of abilities and qualities 

if he is to succeed. This is a false belief. 

Abilities and qualities are only secondary. 
They do not make an executive. 

Yet we hear it proclaimed that an executive 
must be a leader, that he must possess decision- 
making ability, that he must know how to organ- 
ize and delegate and control. We hear execu- 
tives called upon to exude enthusiasm, integrity, 
understanding, patience, imagination—and this, 
that and the other quality. 

An endless list could be compiled of the abili- 
ties and qualities an executive is supposed to 
hold. In its most complete form, such a list 
would encompass every quality known to man— 
and still some proponents of executive quality 
would not be satisfied. 

If you were to ask any group of experienced 
executives to list in order the 10 most important 
qualities of an executive, none of their lists would 
agree. 

No executive could possess all of the abilities 
he is often led to believe he should possess. If 
he did, he would be super-human and unfit to 
live with. Mere humans—even executives—have 
weaknesses. They must compensate for their 
weaknesses in one area by their strengths in an- 
other. In an executive, the strengths must over- 
shadow the weaknesses. 

But there is no specific set of abilities that an 
executive must hold. Any ability can be done 
without if there are others to take its place. 

The various qualities that different executives 
possess are the result of something else, some- 
thing far more fundamental. What is it, then, 
that makes an executive? 

There are just three things that an executive 
must have. Perhaps they can be called the three 
executive virtues. They are: wisdom, strength 
and courage. 

Lacking an ample reservoir of any one of these 
three virtues, no man will ever approach the top 
in the field of business management; he will 
never become a real executive. But if he does 
possess these, he can then develop the individual 
abilities required at the executive level. 

The first executive virtue—wisdom—is some- 
thing deeper than intelligence. It goes deeper 
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than knowledge, experience or education. It is 
all of these and more. Wisdom is the deep- 
rooted virtue which enables a man to apply his 
intelligence creatively to any situation, even when 
the situation is remote from his knowledge, expe- 
rience and background. 

With wisdom, a man can see over the barriers 
of habit, tradition, prejudice and convention. He 
can find—or, if necessary, create—the best an- 
swer to any question, the best solution to any 
problem. Wisdom is the source of all the abili- 
ties and qualities a man must develop if he is to 
reach the executive level. 

But wisdom is sterile if a man lacks the 
strength to use it. An executive job is tough. 
The job calls for strength—and great waves of 
renewed strength. An executive job involves a 
lot more than rocking comfortably in a padded 
leather chair. It is a strength-sapping job. Only 
the strongest can stand the pace and the grind. 

A man is unable to become an executive if he 
cannot stoke up the physical energy to match the 
long, confined hours of deskwork, meetings, 
travel and banquets. He cannot become an exec- 
utive if he lacks the mental strength of concen- 
tration—the strength to stay with his problem 
until he both fully absorbs and is fully absorbed 
by the problem. He will not long remain an 
executive if he lacks the moral strength to fight 
off the temptation of compromising himself and 
his beliefs. 

In a sense, courage—the third executive virtue 
—is moral strength. Courage contains the ele- 
ment of faith. A courageous man is one who is 
willing to stand up for and work for his béliefs 
regardless of the consequences. He is willing to 
sacrifice the small, short-term gain in favor of 
the bigger advantages that may lie farther away. 
Courage is the faith a man places in his own 
wisdom and strength. Courage is the activator 
which makes accomplishment possible. 

Many men who are attempting to climb the 
executive ladder think they are making progress 
by concentrating solely on specific abilities and 
qualities. They are misdirecting their efforts. 
If they do -not first achieve the three executive 
virtues of wisdom, strength and courage as a 
foundation, specific abilities are of little value 
in an executive job. 
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Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 





Older books, which have achieved distinction as \ 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 
Cc. S. GOLDEN AND VIRGINIA D. PARKER, EDITORS 
Harper, 1955. 369 pages. $4.75. 


What makes labor-management peace? Here is an “inside look” into what makes 
industrial peace, as drawn from an intensive survey of industry and the selection of 
thirteen important cases. So much publicity has been given to labor-management 
relations which have failed that it is refreshing to see attention directed to labor- 
management relations which have succeeded — and to see the contributing factors 
to successful industrial relations. 


Over a period of several years the (CIP) Committee on Causes of Industrial Peace, a 
unit of the National Planning Association, undertook this important survey. The cases 
range from a manufacturer of textiles to that of an atomic energy —_ Included, for 
example, are the cases of Crown Zellerbach, Libbey-Owens-Ford, Lockheed Aircraft, 
Atlantic Steel, and others. A final chapter attempts to show the underlying causes of 
industrial peace in a presentation of “Working Harmony in Eighteen Companies and a 
Variety of Unions.” There is also a summarization of union-management experience 
in 138 companies — as a special appendix. But the real substance, for the interest 
of personnel and industrial relations officers, is to be found in the accounts of the 
cases. As so well expressed in the foreword: “This is the first big-scale attempt in 
the area of labor-management relations to find out the truth from facts derived from 
case studies. It has a positive approach.... 

(B-55-52) 











CRITERIA FOR RETIREMENT. GENEVA MATHIASEN, EDITOR 
G. P. Putnam, 1953. 233 pages. $3.50. 


This report of the first National Conference on Retirement of Older Workers, edited 
by the Secretary of the National Committee on the Aging, represents one of the first 
comprehensive accounts of the problem as it relates to employer-employee interests. 
It‘is brought to the attention of personnel managers and their staffs because of the 
repeated demand for this important volume whenever company officials explore the 
problem of the aging worker and retirement. 


The report gets to the substance of the problem as it relates to personnel considera- 
tions, for it covers the following: job performance of older workers, measurement of 
productivity and skill, ways of utilizing older workers, seniority, down-grading of jobs, 
preparation for retirement, and other phases. A major part of the volume consists of a 
presentation of retirement “as seen from the point of view of the worker.” Selective 
placement, absenteeism, modifying job requirements, work stress, the “problem cases,” 
and other aspects are discussed. There are reproduced i in this volume the three 
principal conference talks: “Goals for Retirement” by the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Eastman Kodak Co.; “Changing Concepts of Retirement” by the Associate 
Director, UAW-CIO; and, “Some Guides for Re-thinking Retirement” by the President 
of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. A necessary addition for your personnel bookcase. 


(B-55-53) 





















CASES AND PROBLEMS IN PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
E. G. WILLIAMS AND J. F. MEE. 
Ronald Press, 1955. 204 pages. $3.00. 


In this most recent addition to the casebooks in personne! management, the authors 
incorporate in the volume fifty-one (51) cases. Of these, 44 are clinical cases in 
selected areas of personnel and industrial relations which represent actual business 
situations, and 7 are presented as “Summary Cases.” Each case is accompanied by 

a series of key questions for analysis and discussion. The “summary cases” are de- 
signed especially to have the user (the practical personnel technician or the advanced 
student of personnel administration) view a case in its larger context, and this is done 
to encourage independent thinking and initiative in Personnel Department policy- 
making and procedural measures. 


The largest number of cases fall within the area of employee relations — morale, 
wage administration, human relations. In the areas of training, safety, personnel 
standards, employee services, and other phases, they range from 3 to 7 cases in each 
area. An added and useful feature is the over-view at the beginning of each of the 
personnel areas, for this identifies the place and the significance of the specialized 
area within the total program of personnel and industrial relations. The co-authors 
are professors of management in the School of Business, Indiana University, and have 
tested these cases critically for their value in education and training. 


(B-55-54) 
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official and his deputies. (B-55-55) 


THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. REV. ED. WALTER ADAMS, 
EDITOR. 
Macmillan, 1954. 590 pages. $5.75. 


The seasoned personnel manager knows that he must be able to talk more than the 
language of his ‘own field of personnel administration. He moves closer to the key 

line officials and to the president of the organization to the extent that he comprehends 
and keeps abreast of the industry with which he is associated — its problems, trends, 
issues, and future. This is one of the volumes, therefore, which provides the personnel 
officials with a good over-all view of the industry. The revised edition carries many 
improved features. 


The guest authors contribute to the volume the following profiles: 


The Cotton Textile Industry The Steel Industry The Air Transport Industry 
Bituminous Coal Industry The Chemicals Industry The Automobile Industry 
Construction Industry The Petroleum Industry The Motion Picture Industry 
The Tin Can Industry The Cigarette Industry The Newspaper Industry 


For each of these there is a good profile of its resources, economics, legal bases, 
organization, competition, labor relations, pricing and marketing, cost structure, | 
government regulation, production efficiency, corporate integration, profits, trade 
union activities, and public policy regarding the industry. These are, after all, the 
dynamic factors affecting the. industry — its status and its future — and they have 
impact upon growth, staffing, and personnel management in particular companies 
within the industry... It makes good orientation, indeed, for the personnel 














CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
HELEN BAKER AND R. R. FRANCE. 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Univ., 1954. 218 pages. $4.00. 


Centralization in authority, and, decentralization in administration — these are two 
marks of modern industrial corporations. The authors acutely sense the dimension of the 
problem in stating: “Not the leas: of these tests will be that of the response of the 
people who work for a corporation whose center of authority may be a thousand miles 
away.” The issue cannot be resolved by a “yes” or “no” because of the many 
variables; more realistically, the issue needs to be resolved in terms of the proper 
balance of the two. 


The Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, undertook in this volume a 
study of 135 companies: about one-third of these companies were surveyed or served 
as case studies, and the remainder of the companies were tapped by correspondence 
with and questionnaire responses from chief executives. In all, these companies rep- 
resented a total of 3,500,000 employees. The median number of employees per 
company was 20,000. In this study the IRS gauged the opinions of chief executives, 
industrial relations specialists, and others, determined their reactions to the general 
responsibility for the industrial relations function (location, coordination, control, 
etc.), and sought their views in regard to responsibility for manpower utilization, 
wages and hours of work, employee security programs (health, safety, pensions, etc.) 
and the location of management-union relations. 


(B-55-56; continued on next item) 














(Continued from preceding abstract) 


Summary of Findings and Conclusions. The chief executives’ views: 74% favored 
decentralization; 7% favored centralization; 19% expressed the need for a variable 
balance of the two. Industrial relations managers concluded that a variable balance 
between the two extremes was the. only realistic goal. Union officers, favoring a 

wide bargaining area rather than a local one, were highly critical of management’s 
claims of decentralization. Among the principal benefits claimed for decentralization 
were more efficient use of executives’ time, the improvement of plant personnel and 
community relations, and better operation as a result of better adjustment to local 
conditions and the more clearly defined responsibility and accountability of the lower 
levels of management. Arguing for centralization, on the other hand, were the claims 
for the need for company uniformity in industrial relations, economy in use of 
specialists, the importance of industrial relations issues to be settled at headquarters, 
and other points. Attainment of an effective balance between centralization and 
decentralization depends on many complex factors — and these include extent of 
delegation, improved methods of communication, clarification of the role of the indus- 
trial relations staff, and other factors. The arguments, pro and con, and the dis- 
cussions make valuable and profitable reading. 


(B-55-57) 
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THE CHANGING CULTURE OF A FACTORY. ELLIOTT JAQUES. 
Dryden Press, 1952. 336 pages. $4.25. 


The Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, the noted British research group, studied 
“the changing culture of a factory” through cooperation with factory personne! in this 
account. The project involved the study of a firm op in metals manufacture and 
engineering. This firm reflected, in its internal problems and relationships and ten- 
sions, much of the pressing problems of productivity, expansion, social climate, labor 
demands, and “full employment” which had characterized the British industrial field 
as a whole during this period. 


This British experience, in undertaking a systematic observation of human behavior to 
understand the psychological and social forces which influence employer-employee life 
in a changing factory, is comparable to some of the industrial psychology and manage- 
surveys which have been done in the United States. This case study of developments 
in the life of one industrial community is a collective effort. The research team which 
surveyed the Glacier Metal Company was reinforced by the participation and views of 
top management, supervisors, the representatives of the factory’s workers, trade union 
groups, and worker-management councils. 


The findings of this survey relate to collective bargaining, wage structure, employee 
morale, worker representation, communication, executive leadership, responsibility 
and authority, and group dynamics in the “changing culture of the factory.” 


(B-55-58) 











PERSONNEL POLICY IN A PUBLIC AGENCY: THE TVA EXPERIENCE. 
HARRY L. CASE. 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. 176 pages. $3.00. 


The Director of Personnel of the Tennessee Valley Authority, after some seventeen 
years of experience in this position, brings before the public the story of the personnel 
management of this major organization. This is a documentary account of the policies 
and procedures governing the personnel management of the largest single power 
generating system in the nation. TVA’s policies and procedures regarding recruit- 
ment, selection, training, and retention of personnel constitutes the introductory 
chapter. These cover pd “open registers” as the basis of a merit system of selection, 
fair employment practices, veterans’ preference, and in-service training which ranges 
from cnneuunieedine crafts training to et specialized training in atomic energy 

at the Oak Ridge School Of Reactor Technology. Supervision is treated in a 
— chapter because of its significance in the program. The major portion of the 
volume is devoted to the discussion of the.Employee Relations phase of the program. 


Mr. Case attempts to gauge the.success of TVA’s personnel program by showing how 

it “stacks up” against the 11 personnel management recommendations made by the 
Hoover Commission in its 1949 report and recommendations. Valuable content is found 
in the appendices to the book: the basic administrative code; code of relations be- 
tween TVA and employee organizations; agreement between TVA and the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council; and other features. 


(B-55-59) 











THE DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. G. F. J. LEHNER AND 
ELLA KUBE. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 498 pages. $7.00. 


Personnel officials who expend many hours on their * problem cases” among employees 
are well aware that unfitness for the job is more often a matter of personal maladjust- 
ment and only less frequently a question of lack of skills and abilities. The well- 
adjusted person is viewed by the co-authors (a clinical psychologist and a social 
psychologist) as an emotionally mature person capable of resolving for himself the 
kind of relationships which are basically satisfying. These relationships are many. 
The expression of adjustment has multiple facets — and one’s adjustment on the job 
is an expression of his other adjustments such as personal, family, social, school, 
psychosexual, adult living, and career adjustments. The sources of frustration, strain, 
and friction can be traced to any one of these major areas of adjustment — and, 
anxiety on the job adds more fuel to the fire. For this reason the work environment 
with high morale and job satisfaction is, in effect, an excellent kind of therapy in 
itself because, it counteracts other strains. 


“Dynamics. of Adjustment” covers the following areas: meaning of adjustment; 
dynamics of adjustment; basic areas of conflict and adjustment;-evaluating and modify- 
ing adjustment. Its seventeen chapters aim at these major areas. 


(B-55-60) 























BROADLOOMS AND BUSINESSMEN: A HISTORY OF THE BIGELOW-SANFORD 
CARPET COMPANY. J.S. EWING AND NANCY P. NORTON. 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 439 pages. $9.00. 


This is not only an account of history past but also of history in the making. It is a 
documentary account of a corporation which now enjoys national prestige not only for 
its products but also for its leadership in personnel management. How personnel ad- 
ministration faired under different regimes and how they responded to the impact of 
different leaderships in the course.of the history, are woven indirectly into the story 
of this company. 


Two themes dominate this story: (1) its organization of management and its constant 
interest in management succession; and, (2) the recurring nature of product decisions 
to be made by the men of responsibility. This volume is published as the most recent 
in the series of Harvard Studies in Business History. As readers witness the com- 
pany’s problems encountered in the years of adaptation, merger, continuing growth, 
recession to prosperity, and war and post-war adjustments, they get insight into the 
problems of administrative reorganization, top level management, labor relations, and 
personnel management — and how they were met. The references to personnel, in 
this history, cover employee attitudes, morale, staffing, wage and salary administra- 
tion, working conditions, employee-company relations, executives, and other aspects 
of personnel management. Personnel and leaders are, indeed, as much the fabric of 
this history as are the products, marketing, finance, and organization. 


(B-55-61) 

















HANDBOOK OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. H. A. DAYIDSON. 
Ronald Press, 1955. 292 pages. $3.75. 


Personnel officials, who inevitably find themselves as participants on committees, 
councils, and boards, know that parliamentary procedure can spell the difference be- 
tween a well-conducted and profitable meeting and a loosely-organized session which 
is too often unproductive. For those who place a high value on time and group ac- 
complishment, therefore, the availability of a handbook on parliamentary procedure 

is a valuable asset. 


Dr. Davidson, an experienced administrator and one who enjoys national recognition 
in this field, presents parliamentary procedure as a kind of good “traffic control” in: 
communication. In this volume he covers quite effectively the matters of agenda, 
chairmanship, debate, consideration of questions and points of order, and many other 
basic phases. In addition, he turns his attention to the types of committees and their 
utilization, reports, handling the hecklers, and a very practical chapter for the com- 
mittee member on “how not to get pushed around” in regard to his interests in the 
right to expression, an honest vote, postponement of issues, and other vital points. 
The format of this book is so structured as to make it a manual and a quick-reference 
handbook to find the answers. A glossary of more:than one hundred terms, with defini- 
tion or clarification of their meaning in parliamentary procedure and committee action, 
is.a valuable special feature. 


(B-55-62) 
























PSYCHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1955. 


2ND EDITION. 
678 pages. $5.50. 


NORMAN R. F. MAIER. 





In the ten-year interval between the first edition of this work and the new 1955 
edition there were many developments in the field of personnel psychology. Maier 
incorporates into this edition discussions on group supervision, counseling, social 
psychology of industry, and other coverage to make it a more useful volume — but 
continues the principal emphasis on the human factors in management of men. With 
the increased interest.in human relations training and executive development to get 
work done through people, the author continues to stress content dealing with atti- 
tudes, feelings, motivation, needs, and relationships. There is an attempt to get 
across the “why” as well as the “how” of psychology in industry. 


Over and beyond the conventional coverage in books on industrial psychology, this 
volume includes chapters on industrial training, supervisory leadership, psychological 
factors in labor turnover, and counseling-interviewing. Laboratory exercises, intended 
largely for university students of personnel administration, industrial psycholo y, and 
labor relations, are included in the form of role-playing cases or questions for discus- 
sion. .The very extensive bibliographic references, again intended largely for the 
university students, can serve Ao as a valuable source of information for practicing 
personnel technicians. 


(B-55-63) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. ANNE ANASTASI. 
Macmillan, 1954. 682 pages. $6.75. 


For those who utilize the results of tests in their daily work and who have no previous 
formal training in educational statistics this book proves to be a well-suited volume 
on psychological testing. The author has produced this book with the aid and critical 
review of Dr. John Foley, Jr., Director of the Industrial Division, The Psychological 
Corporation. Here one finds a useful orientation to the purposes, varieties, and 
sources of information about tests, as well as the more difficult applications of tests 
and their interpretation for reliability and validity. Separate sections of the book are 
devoted to “testing of abilities and aptitudes” and “testing of personality 
characteristics.” 


Vocational education tests, tests of aptitudes for various professional fields, and 
tests of personal characteristics are of special interest to those associated with em- 
ployee interviewing, selection, and placement. The strong points and the weaknesses 
(limitations) of particular tests are discussed to the extent possible. The illustrations, 
graphs, tables, and other media in this book add to the reader’s understanding of the 
text. The author is Professor of Psychology in the Graduate School of Fordham 
University. 


(B-55-64) 











EXPERIMENT IN MANAGEMENT: PERSONNEL DECENTRALIZATION IN THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. ROBERT S. AVERY. 
University of Tennessee Press, 1954. 212 pages. $4.50. 


TVA has developed two facets of personnel policy which have commanded national 
attention: (a) its decentralization of personnel management; and, (b) collective deal- 
ing with labor groups, blue and white collar. These have been achieved by this 

public service agency with fine results over a period of 15 to 20 years, but not without 
their problems and difficulties. (Eisewhere in this issue of “PMA” the reader will 
find this reinforced in the abstract of Case’s “Personnel Policy in a Public Agency.”) 


Decentralization of personnel authority to operating management is of major interest 
in the Federal service with its increasing “bigness.” As a former member of the 
Personnel Department of TVA for some seven years, the author sets forth: the setting 
and underlying policies of personnel administration in the TVA; organizational 
structure for personnel decentralization; operating management and employee partici- 
pation in policy-making; the central personnel agency in a decentralized personnel 
program, and, management supervisors and the application of personnel policies. The 
trade secrets”: (1) a vigorous and purposeful central Personnel Department; (2) 
“delegation of authority to the various operating units to carry out program responsi- ‘ 
bilities and.to apply general management policies; ang, (3) a philosophy of personnel 
administration which brings it as close as possible ed general mana gement. 


(B-55-65) 














PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 3RD EDITION. MICHAEL J. JUCIUS 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955. 722 pages. $6.00. 


To this new edition comes considerably new content — executive development, com- 
munication, personnel research, pers onnel programming, and labor-management rela- 
tions as affected by recent federal legislation. Dealing in more than policies and 
principles, Dr. Jucius places equal stress on personnel functions, procedures, rela- 
tionships, technical operations, and evaluation of a personnel program. The many 
graphs, tables, charts, and other illustrative material testify to this additional 
emphasis. 


Its thirty chapters and more than 700 pages well convey the comprehensiveness of 
this volume — for the personnel manager and his staff technicians, for the professor 
of personnel administration, and for advanced students in this field. The entire span 
of personnel management is covered, from interview to retirement. But over and beyond 
this basic material the volume includes chapters on manpower, union-manage ment 
relationships, economic security, women in industry, motivation of employees, training 
of managerial and executive personnel, and other content. A series pr eye thirty 
brief case problems constitutes another feature of the volume, at the close of the book. 
Personnel officials and others will find much substance, particularly, in the section 

on personnel research and evaluation. The.publisher has produced a volume which, 

in addition to the valuable.text, is very easy on the eye because of the fine quality of 
print and format in this Irwin Series in Industrial Engineering and ne: 55-66) 
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POLICY FORMULATION AND ADMINISTRATION. REV. ED. G. A. SMITH AND 
C. R. CHRISTENSEN. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1955. 749 pages. $6.00. 


In contrast with the rash of casebooks which have come off the press recently and 
which are intended for thosein the supervisory ranks, this volume by two members of 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration will tap the minds 
and analytical abilities of those in the middle management and allied levels. Built 
around the core of “Business Policy” (production, marketing, finance, control, and 
human relationships), thirty-four cases have been selected from the larger number used 
in the HBS program. In avery functional 17-page “Introduction” the authors offer many 
points concerning the nature and the usefulness of the cases. 


The cases follow, from an introductory group (The Top Management Viewpoint: 
Policies, Plans, and Personalities), into these areas: “(1) sizing up a situation; (2) 
formulating policies and planning programs of action; (3) organizing administrative 
personnel; (4) putting plans into action; (5) control, or keeping informed; and (6) 
following-up and reappraising previous thinking and actions in light of unfolding 
events.” The cases are drawn from more than thirty different industries and represent 
different economic periods within the past twenty years.‘ Their usefulness, because of 
the unique skill of HBS in selecting and writing cases, is clear for the in-service 
education and training of middle management and allied personnel in business and 
industry. 


(B-55-67) 














TRAINING FOR HUMAN RELATIONS. F. J. ROETHLISBERGER AND OTHERS. 
Harvard Univ., Grad. Sch. of Bus. Adm., 1954. 198 pages. $2.00. 


This is an interim report of a program for advanced training and research in human 
relations during the period 1951-1954. It represents the first interim report of a ten- 
year program for an integrated program of research and training “designed to experiment 
in seeviling the kind of experience men need to develop new ideas and skills that 
scientists and men of affairs alike would find fruitful of results.” 


The report demolishes any notion that human relations training is easy. It is a very 
complex and difficult task. Chapter I, an analysis of the goals of the program (and 
with considerable depth) makes this abundantly clear at the very outset. It is an 
intensive analysis of “why” better human relations practitioners and their systematic 
development. The actions and problems of the trainees — and what they learned — 
is the real substance. So far the experience of the first three years has been very 
fruitful in demonstrating what it takes for trainees to “sweat out” the uncertainties 
and imperfections in human relations. 


(B-55-68) 


















THE MEANING OF WORK AND RETIREMENT. E. A. FRIEDMANN AND 
R. J. HAVIGHURST. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954. 197 pages. $3.75. 


A five-man team of social scientists interviewed, over a two-year period, many em- 
ployees in order to determine “the relationship between the significance of work and 
attitudes toward retirement.” The authors establish the following five functions of 
work: income; regulating of life-activity; identification; association; and meaningful 
life-experience. While this is the same set of functions for all workers, it is found 
that these do not have the same meaning for all individuals. “Meanings vary as jobs 
vary and as people vary.” Whatever the case each worker has developed a pattern, 
and “premature retirement at an arbitrarily set age could represent a major and sudden 
disruption of their pattern of life.” 


Five investigative studies were undertaken, as they relate to the meanings of work 
and retirement for: (1) steelworkers; (2) coal-miners; (3) retail salespersons; (4) 
skilled craftsmen; (5) physicians. Differences and similarities are shown through 
these studies. The workers who place a high value on the meaning of work because 
of its associations, self-respect, opportunity for service, and intrinsic enjoyment are 
the ones who resist retirement because of some arbitrary age set for retirement. 


(B-55-69) 
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THE DYNAMICS OF BUREAUCRACY. PETER M. BLAU. 
University of Chicago Press; 1955. 269 pages. $5.00. 


Mr. Blau undertakes this study of interpersonal relations in two government agencies 
— a state agency and a federal agency. The author’s study of S interpersonal 
relations in these agencies resulted in the conviction which he expresses in the 
preface inthis manner: “The behavior of these officials . . . belied the sterotype of 
the lazy and arrogant bureaucrat. If this book helps to destroy this stereotype, it will 
repay part of my debt to these civil servants.” 


In this study attention is given to analysis of competition and productivity, statistical 
records of performance, the functional approach to the work of the organization, and 
the effects upon the interviewer-client relationships in the state agency (a state enr 
ployment agency). In the federal agency the author studied the pattern of regulations, 
communication and consultation, the exercise of authority, supervisory control and 
standards of productivity among the white-collar workers. Changing shiliacniiee 
changing goals, new work groups, guarding against overconformity, and emergent 
organizational needs tend to make these government agencies.as dynamic as business 
and industrial organizations. 


(B-55-70) 











_ STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. J. M. JURAN AND N.N. 
BARISH. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 252 pages. $5.00. 


In a very original and impressive way the authors and the publisher have produced a 
new kind of a case book. This is a “first” in this case book medium. The preface 

to the book states it well and merits reproduction: “The. present book depicts in 
detail the operation of a single company, Burndy Engineering Company. The various 
sections (of this.case book) show how this company designs, makes, and sells its 
product; how it conducts its personnel relations; how it controls its costs, schedules, 
and-quality; how it plans its manufacture; how it finances, organizes, and coordinates 
its activities.” 


The documentary photographs, actual business papers, and other exhibits provide an 
unusual life-like quality to this case book. For the personnel manager the last four of 
the sixteen sections are of interest because of the coverage of employment, selection, 
and training, industrial compensation, collective bargaining, and top management 
planning and controls. The entire format is highly suggestive of many possibilities 
in producing better and more meaningful case books in personnel management as well 
as in industrial manage ment. 


(B-55-71) 








PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN A COMPETITIVE ECONOMY. AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Amer. Management Ass'n (Personnel Series No. 159). $1.25. 


The seven presentations in this volume are the papers which were presented at the 
Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management Association held on 
September 27-29, 1954. The contributions include the following: “Overhauling 
Employer-Employee Relations” by the President of Dana Corporation; “Training for 
Competitive Management” by the Manager of Industrial Relations of Koppers Company, 
Inc.; a presentation on selecting tomorrow’s key executives, by the consulting 
psychologist, J. Elliott Janney; and, a series of contributions to the subject of 
“Employee Education and Community Relations.” 


This latter series covers education, training, communication, and community relations 
— as seen by several representatives of the American Seating Company. Although 
the discussions are brief in this.series, they effectively highlight the basic policies 
and objectives, the responsibilities, the content, the operations, the various: com- 
munication media used, and a straight-from-the-shoulder evaluation of the American 
Seating Company program. The proceedings are well edited in retaining the informal 
tone and substantial content of the original materials of the Fall Personnel Conference, 


(B-55-72) 
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“SKYHOOKS”. 0. A. OHMANN. 
Harvard Business Review. May-June, 1955. Pages 33-41. 


Possession of the socalled human relations skills and ability to apply the correct 
principles of organization, notwithstanding, the quality of executive leadership does 
not spring from thése as it does from a deeper sense of values. Mr. Ohmann gets 
down to the hard core of executive values and executive behavior in light of these 
values. By “skyhooks” he refers to those intangibles we can'sense and their in- 
fluence can be felt, but which are difficult to verbalize. Perhaps this quotation carries 
it: “We observe again and again that a manager with sound values and a stewardship 
conception of his role as boss can be a pretty effective leader even though his tech- 
niques are quite unorthodox. I am convinced that workers have a fine sensitivity to 
spiritual qualities and want to work for a boss who believes in something and in whom 
they can believe. 


Since the job is often the center of life, administrators must be more concerned with 
values and goals if they are to carry the ever-increasing load of responsibility without 
cracking up. Leadership values are such that a man must question the origin and 
meaning of his authority, the integrative function which he performs, the worth he 
places upon people, and his view of what he and his people are trying to accomplish 
together. The religious values which spark executive behavior are not conducive to 


softness — indeed, they demand more in the way of qualitative standards, delegation, 
and genuine communication because of the high sense of values to be attained. 
(130-55) 
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“MIDDLE-SIZED” MANAGEMENT. DANIEL SELIGMAN. 
Fortune. May, 1955. Pages 96-99, 148-153. 


“Middle-size” management is defined as the company having 500 - 2,500 employees. 
Most of these companies (about 3,000) were formed before 1930, and a smaller number 
were established during World War II. They dcal in the manufacture of “light capital 
goods,” machine tools, electronics instruments, and other commodities. In the aggre- 

ate they account for some $60 billion in annual sales volume, or approximately one- 
ifth of the U.S. manufacturing business. They have one major problem in common: 
“They must compete with big business and yet they have, nowhere near the resources 
of big business. 


These companies are increasingly being forced to adopt the refined management 
techniques that are employed in big business. Just as they are compelled to adopt 
production and accounting methods similar to those of the big companies, they are 
imitating their industrial relations, personne] management, organizational charting, 
policy and implementation committees, and other areas of management. A very signi- 
ficant development is the experimenting going on with executive development through 
“multiple management” in many companies. Executive talent either comes in the door 
(recruitment) or it does not. Generally, these companies do not go to the 

effort as do the larger ones. Despite all tendencies to imitate the big companies, 
communication is not too much of a problem because of the “inflexible, personal rule, 
an easygoing quality not easily curbed by the maxims of organizational planners.” 


(131-55) 














WHY EXECUTIVES BECOME FRUSTRATED. A.W. COMBS. 
Office Executive. April, 1955. Pages 24-26. 


An intensive study of executives disclosed that the tensions and frustrations of an 
executive lie, not in the job, but in the executive. himself. These tensions do not 
usually exist with respect to things (which behave in predictable fashion) but with 
people. However, if the.executive knows what a person values, generally the 
person’s behavior, in a given situation may be predicted fairly accurately. If the 
values which the executive has are not clear, a cycle is set up in which he feels he 
must react to pressure by immediate action. This leads to more pressure and the need 
for more decisions, until the executive finds himself making all decisions. 


Two approaches to the problem of leading people are discussed. The “stockyard ap- 
proach” is similar to the method in which the Sesmer surrounds his cattle with fences 
and closed gates, opening only those gates through which he prods the cattle. This 

leads to the great-man philosophy in which the leader is responsible for everything. 

Although this method works well for cattle, it often breaks down with human beings. 

The better approach assumes that the group is seeking an answer together, and that 

by common discussion and ideas the solution can best be found. This is the path to 
better administration, sound delegation, and less one-man frustration. (Compare with 
the May ’55 issue of Fortune — “The Executive Crack-Up” — in which it is argued 
that businessmen are no more prone to mental breakdown than anyone else, but they 

seem to be surrounded by more opportunities for a crack-up.) 

(132-55) 
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HOW MUCH IS AN EXECUTIVE WORTH? PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. April, 1955. Pages 108-111, 226-234, 


Executive compensation is becoming a steadily more difficult and important problem. 
Middle management executives, however, are caught between a low ceiling and a 

rising floor. Three ways of relieving the situation are: (1) break through the histori- 
cal relationship of salaries and “shrink the pay spreads at the top and thus raise the 
salary ceilings for all middle management levels; (2) when you consider that the total 
pay of top executives may run from less than 1% to 5% or more of the earnings, a strong 
argument can be made for raising the salaries of both top management and middle 
management as well; (3) use of a system of “classified” salary ranges related to job 
functions and responsibilities — and the going market rate for similar work in other 
companies.” 


Any objective analysis of management pay has been very difficult because of the fact 
that compensation of executives remains among the most subjective and secretive of 
all management operations. There is growing evidence, however, of a logical relation- 
ship between executive pay and corporate performance (profits) — according to a 
McKinsey & Company study. Yet other studies have shown such relationships to be 
unproven. The article draws out the important relationships of the recent study of 
management compensation in 900 companies by Carnegie Tech’s Professor David R. 
Roberts. Because of the many issues and problems which will arise in regard to 
executive pay, especially job evaluation system to determine executive pay, it is 
believed that some of the secrecy will have to give way. assen 
“55 














EXECUTIVES’ NEW WORLD. CLARENCE B. RANDALL. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. May, 1955. Pages 37-38, 76-80. 


America’s business leaders are accepting more and more the thesis of prosperous 
industrial enterprise being closely tied to the national welfare. The business 
executive must do more than merely deplore waste and inefficiency in government. He 
should find a way of making a constructive contribution to the public service of the 
state or the nation. Clarence B. Randall, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Inland Steel Company, is one among the executives who advocate this viewpoint of 
social-consciousness in emerging executive leadership. 


Seasoned executives, including young men in the management ranks, should be given 
suitable leaves of absence to enable them to enter the government service in order 

to bring their business experience to government and, in turn, to gain experience in 
the ways of government service. Mr. Randall, who has embarked upon this kind of 
assignment himself in Washington, is convinced that this proves to be a very valuable 
experience for the businessman. For one thing, because of the built-in systems of 
checks and balances in government, he must drop the air of command and follow a 
path of “persuasion” in order to win the confidence and support of his new associates 
in government. Second, he will find that he will have to merit his recognition, since 
in government he will be working with people who owe him nothing and are not awed 
at all by his importance. Mr. Randall mentions the desirability of a two-year “hitch” 
in the government service as a very worthwhile experience for young business 


executives. 
(134-55) 














MANAGEMENT BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. W. H. MYL ANDER. 
Harvard Business Review. May-June, 1955. Pages 51-58. 


An official of the organization, at the request of the Harvard Business Review, at- 
tempted to tap the views of twelve of du Pont’s top executives in regard to the 
company’s committee-line system. Enthusiasm for the system and the belief that it 
would work well for any other large company with diversified products, in summary, 
was the outcome of the survey. The committee has three important responsibilities: 
(a) to determine the broad, basic policies for the operations of the company; (b) to 
select the men to carry out these operations; and (c) to maintain continuous review 
and to make honest appraisal of the conduct of the business and to make sure that 
the men selected are doing a good job. This is effected thru regular executive com- 
mittee meetings which have a close and practical affiliation with each manufacturing 
department and its short- and long-range problems. 


Among the advantages of the system, Mr. Mylander stresses the following as the com- 
posite view of the members: (1) the strength and security of group decisions; (2) 
objectivity in decision-making; (3) continuity of administration; and, (4) dévelopment 
of personnel. There were no serious disadvantages pointed up, except for several 
uestions such as the need for many people to read every — the transition dif- 
Tadibes of a manager on the firing line to begin to think in broad concepts, and the 
inapplicability of this system in a small company where the committee rules may 
weaken the autonomy of the departments. (135-55) 
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PERSONNEL STAFFING, ORGANIZATION, AND COSTS 








PERSONNEL RESEARCH.IN INDUSTRY: ITS PRESENT SCOPE AND 
APPLICATIONS. R. FITZPATRICK AND C. P. HAHN. : 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). March, 195§. Pages 422-428. 


The American Institute for Research made a survey of $4 industrial firms and 6 
government agencies. (1) Personnel selection and classification: Most companies 
using standard commercial tests and with only a limited effort at validation studies. 
*None of the companies had developed objective, quantitative procedures for combin- 
ing the results of tests, interviews, and application blanks into a single predictor of 
success in a particular job. (2) Training programs: Very little evidence of research 
which leads to development of or evaluation of training programs. (3) Employee 
performance: Employee performance by subjective rating is still the standard method 
in companies. (4) Job evaluation:, While job evaluation plans were in operation in 
most companies, the basic criterion of job evaluation systems is that they should 
conform to prevailing wage patterns. But, if the existing wage rate patterns are not 
established on a valid basis, then the job evaluation system can be no more valid. 

(5) Safety programs: Considerable research through use of personality tests, case 
histories, equipment layout, vision examinations, etc. to predict accident proneness. 
There is need for more research in near-accidents (close calls) as there is, for 
example, in aviation and highway safety research. (6) Morale: Mostly along lines of 
a questionnaire attitude survey. Too little use of objective criteria such as production 
level, absenteeism, and turnover. Too little reference to suggestion systems, company 
publications, employee counseling, and employee-management meetings as related to 
morale. Need to do research on morale as evidenced in improved behavior. (126-55) 














THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS FUNCTION IN MANAGEMENT: SOME VIEWS 
ON ITS ORGANIZATIONAL STATUS. J. T. DUNLOP AND C. A. MYERS. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass’n). March, 1955. Pages 406-413. 


The authors have discussed this issue with a variety of persons in management and 
labor relations. They :resent the facts of the staff concept, the line concept, and a 
third concept (mostly drawn for experience in foreign countries) in which the indus- 
trial relations department is a kind of “mediator’ between labor and management and 
is almost independent from the rest of the management organization. The different 
views need to be resolved because the evolution of the industrial relations function 
has placed upon it serious responsibilities and because the decision-making pro- 
cesses between the industrial relations staff and line management are becoming 
increasingly complex. 


Since it has been shown thai there is considerable diversity in which companies make 
personnel management and industrial relations decisions, there is need to resolve 
these questions for a better professional understanding of the industrial relations 
organizational role: In whieh classification (line, coal, or “third force”) should the 
industrial relations function fall? How can we appraise the function in terms of the 
best influence upon a company’s union-management relations, decision-making, and 
objectives? Should personnel and industrial relatiotis officers have generally the 
same status, and should their relations to top management and to line supervisors 

be roughly the same, in all companies? Readers are encouraged to think about and to 
write their views and opinions to the authors or to the journal. (137-85) 








PERSONNEL SERVICES FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT: THE CALIFORNIA 
PROGRAM. KENNETH BYERS, JOHN ENGLAND, AND ROBERT CAPPOCK. 
Public Personnel Review. April, 1955. Pages 87-91. 


In order to provide personnel services to small local agencies which would not be 
able to hire sufficient technicians to do the job, the Califomia legislature in 1935 
established such aid by the state merit system, on a reimbursable basis. This 
— was revised after World War II and has expanded to its present size of eight 
technicians, plus several part-time technicians and a clerical staff of eleven. There 
is no domination by the central agency since their only services are to local juris- 
dictions re questing such services and who are willing to pay for them. 


Any local jurisdiction, whether under a merit system or not, is eligible for services 

as long as the functions of the state board are not affected. The major activity con- 
sists of examinations services, both for special purposes and for large-scale examina- 
tions including recruiting. The cost of materials is often shared by a number of such 
small agencies. The second large service area is the preparation of initial classifi- 
cation and salary plans, or the evaluation of such existing plans. 


The central agency which provides these services also receives many benefits, some 
of which are listed. Among the chief dangers is the possibility of widely fluctuating 
work load on the staff. 


(138-55) 

















SUPERVISORS: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 








ON BEING A BETTER BOSS. K. 0. WARNER. 
State Government. April, 1955. Pages 88-89, 94. 


Five major areas are identified as important in the process of becoming a “better 
boss”: management training; membership in professional organizations; extensive 
reading; sensitivity to the problems of employee motivation; and, communication of 
ideas. All of these should be keyed to the central problem of finding out what makes 
people tick, since management gets things done through the handling of people. 


In the area of executive development, credit is given to the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, the American Management Association, the University of Chicago, 
Harvard University, and to the states of California, Michigan and New York, and to 

the Department of Defense in the Federal government. The author states that good 
executives are developed in a positive rather than a hit-and-miss way. 


Friction and misunderstandings in an organization are often caused by poor communica- 
tion. Three major causes are given: (1) People listen poorly, either inattentively or 
by interpreting the speaker’s words in the light of his (the listener’s) experience and 
background; (2) People assume that certain words mean the same to everybody; (3) 
Pegple assume that communication only operates in one direction, rather than being a 
two-way street. To become a better boss, one should alert himself to these sources 

of misunderstanding. Some tips are given by the author to overcome these difficulties. 


(139-55) 














MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT THROUGH OBJECTIVE SUPERVISORY 
SELECTION. J. G. COLMEN, G. 0. FIEDLER, AND LAURENCE KASHDAN. 
Public Personnel Review. April, 1955. Pages 72-76. 


The Air Force Civilian Supervisory Selection Battery (CSSB) was developed during 
the past few years by test trials and evaluation according to standard psychometric 
procedures. This work is still going on insofar as nensiete improvements may be 
found through experience in use of the battery. The battery is for use in selecting 
clerical and professional supervisors (two forms), and for selecting wage board per- 
sonnel with supervisory potential (two different forms). The attempt is to measure 
those attributes important in general human relations and supervisory judgment 
common to most jobs, not in technical aspects of work supervision. The tests take 
shape as supervisory judgment, supervisory attitudes, interest preferences, and bio- 
graphical data tests. 


Correlation of the wage board battery with success on the job is .39. Correlation of 
the clerical and professional supervisory personnel is not given. An applicant is 
required to pass a minimum score in order to be eligible for consideration for a 
vacancy. In addition, three priority groups are set up for preferential treatment ac- 
cording to how high their test scores were. Approximately 10% of the applicants were 
found to be ineligible, with an additional 45% and 39% passing but being placed in 
successive lower priority groups. 


(140-55) 














A POSITIVE APPROACH TO SUPERVISION. C. R. BRICK. 
Manage. February, 1955. Pages 26-27, 34. 


This article gives several suggestions to the foreman, with illustrations, as to how 
he can best handle workers. The main thing to remember, the author contends, is 
that people resist direct attempts to change their ideas and opinions because this 
seems to have an effect on their pride or self-respect. They tend to resist because 
they often regard the ideas as being imposed upon them. 


Instead of “pulling rank” to get a worker to do what the foreman wants him to do 

(a negative approach), the author suggests a positive approach. Even though dicta- 
torial methods may force the employee to come into line on a specific point, he will 
quite likely cause trouble in other areas. Possible home problems are also pointed 
out as being sources of job troubles. A better understanding of human relations is 

the key to the positive approach. 


Compliment the employee on some good point he possesses or on soine piece of work 
he has done. To persist in sessing weaknesses alone runs counter to a sound ap- 
proach to supervision. This indicates to the worker that the foreman considers him 
to be at least as good as the next man and the worker maintains his pride in work- : 
manship in the eyes of the foreman or his fellow workers. It is suggested that foremen 
should consider the worker’s pride and use the art of persuasion in human relations 
rather than “pulling his rank” as a foreman. 

(141-55) 
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THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB: A SURVEY. MILTON M. MANDELL AND 
PAULINE DUCKWORTH. 


Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). March, 1955. Pages 456-461. 


After pointing up some of the values and limitations of other methods of supervisory 
evaluation — the scaled questionnaire, the critical incident method, the diary method, 
and the interview — the authors decided to use the joh analysis method because “it 
emphasizes the study of actual behavior rather than statements about behavior.” It 
was found in this survey that the supervisor’s most frequent activity was reviewing 
work and instructing and correcting workers. The second most frequent activity and 
most time-consuming was scheduling work. Record keeping constituted about 10% of 
the supervisor’s activity and 14% of his time. 


The data compiled, in this survey of “82 first-level blue-collar. and clerical super- 
visors and narrative statements by 770 blue-collar supervisors” revealed that the 
supervisor’s job is primarily technical and involves only a small number of activities 
which are personnel and human relations activities per se. However, it is pointed out 
that this cannot be taken too literally since there is such an inter-action of technical 
and human relations duties in a supervisory job that cannot be separated. The survey 
also results in a presentation of listed qualifications, strengths, and weaknesses in 
the supervisory job. Major findings: (1) most activities of supervisors are directly 
related to production; (2) supervisors have to work on many different things and with 
many different people, spending brief periods on and with each; (3) supervisors of 
blue-collar and clerical workers are not required to write or to read much (in the job) 
— they have to listen and tak. (142-55) 











APPRAISING THE PERFORMANCE OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL. 
M. S. KELLOGG. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). March, 1955. Pages 442-455. 


This is an account of one year’s experience with a system for appraising management 
personnel at General Electric’s Aircraft Gas Turbine Division. (Management person- 
nél included supervisors, engineer specialists, and the administrative staff.) Having 
been dissatisfied with the previous system which emphasized trait-rating, the com- 
pany turned its attention to the installation of a system of a “responsibili ity appraisal 
method.” Measures were taken to provide the necessary pte ein after the objec- 
tives had been carefully determined, and all raters were informed of the “ground rules” 
in order to assure uniformity in the exercise of standards and criteria in rating. 


The appraisal is made by evaluating employee performance against the specific 
statements of responsibility which appear in the responsibility summary checklist. 
This checklist is first prepared by the individual, supervisor, and the latter’s im- 
mediate supervisor. The appraisal system provides for six gradations of rating which 
are coded in this manner: M - meets minimum requirements; N - with a few exceptions 
meets normal requirements; O - without exception meets normal requirements; P - ex- 
ceeds normal requirements; Q - far exceeds normal requirements. A survey indicated 
that 90% of the management personnel liked the new appraisal system because of its 
uniformity, meaningfulness, and usefulness as a tool for personnel development. 


(143-55) 


















WHAT MAKES A “GOOD” FOREMAN? — THE WORKER SPEAKS. A. N. TURNER. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). March, 1955. Pages 382-392. 


The author, through the Institute of Human Relations of Yale University, completed 
an interview survey of 202 production workers in an automobile assembly plant to 
determine their views as to what makes a good supervisor. The workers talked less 
about the technical qualifications of their foremen than about their ability or lack of 
ability to establish good human relations with the men. Here are the conclusions re- 
garding the characteristics of a good foreman, as they See it: 


“(1) have competent technical knowledge about his job, and be familiar with the work 
performed in his section. (2) avoid the use of constant and unnecessary pressure in 
dealing with his men; (3) back up his men in relations with higher management, and be 
willing to help out on the job by temporarily performing the work himself when neces- 
sary; 4) avoid acting ‘high hat® or playing favorites; &) understand his men’s points 
of view, recognize how they feel, listen to them and ask their advice; (6) avoid three 
specific kinds of disliked behavior: letting new-found authority go to his head, 
denying a sick or injured worker relief to go to the hospital, and making statements 
such as ‘If you don’t like it here, why don’t you quit?’”. These tend to illustrate the 
kind of behavior and attitude which a foreman needs to have in order to establish 
himself as a “good” foreman in the eyes of the workers. 


(144-55) 























SUPERVISORS MUST KNOW “HOW TO LISTEN”. W. W. WANCE. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. March-April, 1955. Pages 19-21, 54. 


The author, associated with Dorris-Oliver, Inc. of Hazelton, Pennsylvania, described 
a course of eleven sessions to cover principles, case study discussion, and practice 
sessions in better supervisory listening. He defines good listening as “being able to 
interpret what one is hearing and being able to draw out the facts and information with- 
out expressing one’s own feelings before the issue is clear.” 


This program in a factory of some 200 employees began with a review of the various 
types of communication within the company and a pre-test of reactions to typical 
interview situations involving employee statements. There followed case discussions 
of supervisory-employee interviews concerning correction of work quality, merit rating, 
personality differences and individual human relations problems, and counseling. 

Role playing and post-testing of answers to the statements given in the earlier pre-test 
concluded he course. The author describes the results as follows: “Toward the end 
of the program they (supervisors) showed much more inclination to listen to what the 
worker was saying and to explore the worker’s thoughts and feelings until the basic 
issue had been uncovered. Then more direct action would be taken by asking properly 
worded questions and getting the worker to suggest his own corrective action if at all 
possible.” Brief statistical account is given of the evaluation. 


(145-55) 














COMMUNICATING WITH SUPERVISORS ON A COMPENSATION PLAN. 
JEROME M. ROSOW. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). March, 1955. Pages 462-473. 


The Acting Chief of the Wage and Salary Department of the Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion (Caracas, Venezuela) describes how the company fulfilled a long-felt communica- 
tion need by moving from a rather confidential treatment of the subject of compensation 
to a well-publicized exposure of its pay program to its entire supervisory personnel. 
There are arguments on both sides on this question of whether pay plans should be 
disclosed and many companies are reluctant to communicate more than the bare essen- 
tials of their programs to the supervisors. Creole decided to communicate both com- 
pensation and jal: choouiilaniien information to. its supervisors in this organization of 
some 14,000 employees. It decided to do this by means of a carefully constructed 
plan which resulted in a comprehensive course in all aspects of wage and salary 
administration for all levels of supervision, and included three main areas: Job 
Evaluation; Campensation; Administration. 


The program began with a well-prepared 34-page booklet with graphic materials, tables, 
and cartoons, in addition to the technical information to be conveyed to the super- 
visors. A trial course was completed first to get the views of key representatives. 
Some 25 trainers were trained for a period of an intensive week by the central wage 
and salary staff at headquarters in Caracas. Subsequently, the course got under way, 
for mixed groups of supervisors, at the local geographical districts at cde work loca- 
tions of the supervisors. 


(146-55; continued on next item) 



















(Continued from abstract above) 


The exchange of ideas and the inter-communication achieved among the various levels 
of supervision, over and beyond their understanding of the administration of the com- 
pensation system, has been well worth the large investment in many manhours to 
accomplish this communication. Mr. Rosow concludes with a very significant point 

in the program: 


“If the supervisor is to fulfill his personnel responsibilities, he must be prepared to 
answer any questions his employees may raise. If, for example, an employee asks 
when he can expect his next raise, and the supervisor is unable to give him an ade- 
quate answer, the employee naturally concludes that the supervisor is his boss in 
name only. The concluding session of the course, therefore, stresses the preferred 
methods of handling specific wage questions. This session was conducted in the 
form of a group conference so as to encourage supervisors to exchange their personal 
experiences in handling various employee questions. Thus to some extent supervisors 
actually trained each other in interpreting the plan to their subordinates.” The 
article incorporates various exhibits of the booklet prepared for this program. 


(147-55) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





\“accident syndrome” — a typical pattern of symptoms which amen lead to an 
1 





THE PATTERN OF ACCIDENTS. M.S. SCHUL ZINGER, M.D. 
Occupational Hazards. April, 1955. Pages 46-47, 64. 


On the basis of analyzing 35,000 accidents, the author concluded that there is an 


accident. Through all of the accidents studied ran a similar pattern: (1) universal 
risk — chance elemauen: (2) abnormal physical environnjent; (3) personal maladjust- 
ment; (4) a “trigger episode” which sets the accident into operation; and (5) behavior 
of the individual in the presence of the “trigger.” Some maladjustment of the individ- 
ual, however slight or temporary, is found in nearly all accidents. The author believes 
that most of the factors which appear to cause accidents ‘are actually only the 

trigger. i 


The greatest percentage of accidents tend to occur in July and September, and are 
most likely to involve the younger workers from 18 to 28. : The peak age for accidents 
is 21, low month is February, and peak hours for industrial accidents are 10:00 a.m. 
and 3:00 p.m. Not over 15% of accidents can be blamed on chance, with the balance 
being attributed to human factors. Accident frequency among men seems to be about 
twice that of women. The above are conclusions of the author based on his own 
analyses of the 35,000 cases mentioned. 
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THE EXPANDING FIELD OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. A. C. PABST. 
National Safety News. April, 1955. Pages 20-21, 103-111. 


Industrial hygiene is a field closely allied to safety and plant medicine, and is es- 
sentially the prevention and control of occupational illness. Often the industrial 
hygienist was a chemist or chemical engineer who became interested in the toxicolo- 
gical effects of chemicals on man. There are about 70 safety men to each industrial 
hygienist in industry today. 


The four general principles involved are: (1) knowledge of toxicology of chemicals 
and other materials; (2) review of handling practices of these materials; (3) measure- 
ment of worker exposure; and (4) installation of control measures and evaluation of 
their effectiveness. The ways in which a chemical can cause harm to a worker are by 
swallowing, contact with the skin, or inhalation. About 60% of complaints usually 
are concerned with skin irritations. ; 


Since inhalation is the most important consideration in industrial health, it has re- 
ceived by far the most investigation. A list of dangerous materials is compiled, 
checked and published annually by the American Medical ‘Association. This list, 
which is reprinted in part, gives such information as the maximum amounts which a 
worker can be exposed to over a period of time, as well as short-term limitations. 
Proper labels on the product is also discussed. With the growth of the chemical in- 
dustries the role of the industrial hygienist will be of increasing importance in per- 
sonnel safety programs. 
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THE PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATION — A FIVE-YEAR SURVEY. 
S$. C. FRANCO, M.D. AND A. J. GERL, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. April, 1955. Pages 161-167. 


This article reports the results and impressions based on five years of health examina- 
tions at the Consolidated Edison Company of New York. During this time 648 out of 
954 men (66%) availed themselves of the company’s medical facilities, which include 
about a one and one-half hour physical examination and selected laboratory tests. 
Results were discussed with & men individually by the doctor who examined them 
and this personal relationship seems to be most important. 


Advantages cited for this program include: (1) early detection of disease; (2) improved 
health a those with chronic conditions; (3) doctor-patient relationship leading to im- 
proved health education; and, (4) development of a health record for future evaluation 
and comparison. Chief medical failures were inability to detect malignant disease 
(such as cancer) or early heart disease. Chief disadvantages, however, have been 
from an administrative viewpoint — the time and cost factors. 


Records of the company show that about half of the men had some serious medical 

conditions, but that po one-third of this group knew about it before their physical 
examination. Of the medical conditions revealed by examination, 17% subsequently 
were entirely corrected and 31% were improved by treatment. 
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ACCIDENT PRONENESS — A CLINICAL APPROACH TO INJURY LIABILITY. 
A. A. McLEAN, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. March, 1955. Pages 122-126. 


The problem of accident proneness in general is discussed, with the notation that the 
more accidents a person has had in the past, the more likely he is to have one in the 
future. The author does not believe that any general system will uncover the “acci- 
dent-prone individual” because each accident and each individual must be studied 
separately. He states that most accidents are due to personal reaction patterns to 
stress. 


A composite personality picture of the accident-prone worker is presented, based on 
160 cases. In general this type of person is impulsive, likes excitement, dislikes 
planning for the future, and has some resentment toward authority because of a strict 
early environment. The author believes that most of one’s basic personality is formed 
in early childhood, and that safety education in childhood, therefore, becomes an im- 
portant factor in the prevention of accidents. 


Disregard of safety devices is discussed, primarily from the viewpoint of speculation 
as to the reasons for ignoring them. Another attack on prevention of accidents is use 
of psychotherapy with persons who have a history of being involved in accidents — 
the author states that very little of this is being done today. 
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THE PSYCHIATRIST IN INDUSTRY — A PREVENTIVE APPROACH. 
M. A. KLEMES, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. March, 1955. Pages 127-130. 


The emphasis must be shifted frompsychiatric treatment of obviously disturbed 
workers to a program of prevention. The key to the preventive approach for psychia- 
trists lies in group dynamics, particularly in human relations training and oinet pro- 
grams. Mostof the psychiatrist’s time should be spent in human relations training, 
with the balance being spent either in traditional psychiatric tweatment or consulting 
with key individuals on key human relations problems. 


Citing the need for supervisors at all levels to be aware of individual and group 
dynamics, the author states that even small personal maladjustments by individuals 

in high managerial positions may do more harm than more serious emotional difficulties 
by those lower in the supervisory chain. Preoccupation with his own personal needs 
often prevents a supervisor from really understanding motivation of his subordinates. 


The “vertical” type of training is preferred by the author; i.e., supervisors of varying 
levels within a natural “werk group undergo human relations training in the same ses- 
sions. Although such a group moves more slowly initially, it is more likely that any 
changes effected will carry over into actual working situations and will cause a 
measurable change in good supervisory practices and communication. 
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TRAINED EYESIGHT. A. D. RUEDEMANN, M.D. 
Occupational Hazards. April, 1955. Pages 38-39, 102-104 


Eye injuries represent the second largest cost to a company in terms of compensation 
payments, yet the author says that little work has been done to determine proper 
visual standards for jobs. The usual requirement for 20/20 vision is dismissed in 
favor of eye coordination, or “brain vision.” Actually, few jobs require 20/20 eye- 
sight, and these probably only a small fraction of the working time. The first task 
should be to classify those jobs which require close work. 


Boredom is a primary cause of poor eye coordination; i.e., the brain identifying and 
reacting to what the eye shows. This boredom is often produced by fatigue, which in 
turn is caused by almost automatic operation of the worker’s machine, which again 
leads to boredom. So a cycle is set up with ever increasing hazards toward an eye 
injury caused by poor eye coordination. 


The author contends that no matter how well the treatment, a person who has suffered 
eye injury is never quite the same again. An injury to the eye interferes permanently 
with the ability to coordinate. The actual requirements of the job should be the deter- 
mining factor in placement, not adherence to an arbitrary standard of “20/20 normal.” 


(153-55) 
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HEALTH ACHIEVEMENT IN iNDUSTRY — 1955 AWARD TO SONOCO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. May, 1955. Pages 209-212. 


Sonoco, which employs some 1,800 people working on three shifts in the manufacture 
of paper products in this Hartsville, South Carolina community, can boast a number of 
“firsts” in industrial health. Sonoco’s comprehensive program has gained the Indus- 
trial Health Association’s Award for Health Achievement in Industry for 1955 for — 


(1) Management’s excellent attitude to stimulate personal health among its employees; 

(2) 95% voluntary acceptance of periodic health examinations; 

(3) The Medical Staff’s confidential, friendly, and efficient handling of employees’ 
health problems; 

(4) A sickness absenteeism record which is half of the national average; 

(5) A study of heat and humidity and their relation to work on paper products; 

(6) Cooperation of the company health staff with the community physicians; 

(7) Close working relationship between the Health Department and Safety Department; 

(8) Excellent quality of facilities and equipment for the industrial health program of 
the company. ti 


4 
4 
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A WORKABLE METHOD OF HEARING CONTROL. W. F. SHOL TZ. 
Safety Maintenance and Production. March, 1955. Pages 36-39. 


The Supervisor of Industrial Hygiene, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, gives 
an account of the company’s program in regard to. impaired employee hearing due to in- 
dustrial exposute. The program advocated includes the following measures: (1) a 
spot check of the plant with a sound level meter to see how much noise there is and 
where to locate it — especially to determine sound level readings above 85 decibals; 
(2) a pre-employment audiometric examination; (3) a complete employment history of 
the individual to disclose the kind of operations the employee has been exposed to in 
the past; (4) personal medical history — childhood diseases, head injuries, athletics 
in which engaged, etc.; (5) present work history — ear protection used, types of other 
noise-producing activities which are around the job, sqund bank analysis, etc.; and, 
(6) discussion of corrective actions -— with the employee, supervisors, and others 
interested in the problem. 


In checking more than 3,000 pre-employment audiograms at Allis-Chalmers, it was 
found that 25% of the new employees had some type of: audiometric loss. The company 
engages acoustical engineers for surveys and for special noise abatement projects. 
Ailis-Chaluecs, moreover, finds it ——— to train its own audiometric technicians, 


and this training is conducted by the Medical Department in a very intensive way. 
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INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND THE COMMUNITY. W. D. NORWOOD, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. May, 1955. Pages 213-215 


Here is an account of a community (Richland, Washington) “with one major industry 
and one hospital, and it has the same management for the industry, the community, 
the hospital, and public health. This provides a strategic opportunity to study the 
effect of an acceptable industrial medical program upon community health and, con- 
versely, the effect of a well integrated community health program upon employee 
health. The center under discussion is the home of the Hanford Atomic Products 
Operation where some 9,000 General Electric Company employees produce plutonium 
for atom bombs for the Atomic Energy Commission. The article is presented by the 
author who is the Manager of the Health and Safety Section. 


For the size of community with an expected death rate of 4.2 per 1,000 the actual death 
rate in Richland is 2.8 per 1,000. For all age groups Richland’s record surpasses that 
of other comparable cities in the United States. The company’s absenteeism rate has 
been lower (3.9 as compared with 8.0 for the nation), its employee separation rate 
lower (16.0 as compared with the 26.0 in chemical and allied industries), its accident 
frequency rate lower (G.65 compared with 5.33 of the chemical industry), and its 
accident severity rate 0.03 as compared with the natiqnal average of 0.71. There have 
been no cases of injury due to radiation, though large quantities of radioactive 
materials are processed every day. In employee morale and economic value to the 
community, the gains are beyond dimension. : rea 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 








AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF JOB SATISFACTION. 
G. H. JOHNSON. 
Personnel Psychology. Spring, 1955. Pages 27-37. 


A 99-item “adjustment questionnaire” was constructed to measure job satisfaction in 
the following areas: physical and mental exertion, relations with associates, relations 
with employer, security, advancement and finances, interest and emotional involvement 
in the job, job information and status, physical work conditions, progress toward future 
— and retrospective evaluation. The entire questionnaire is reprinted in this 
article. 


Reliability data were obtained from approximately 100 teachers in summer school who 
were not influenced by changing job conditions during successive administrations of 
the questionnaire. Test-retest reliability was .90, with 97 items discriminating be- 
tween the lowest and highest 27% of women; 87 items were effective for men teachers. 


Validity estimates were obtained through four methods: (1) Since the items followed 
previous documents fairly closely, a certain amount of validity was probably transferred 
to the new questionnaire; (2) Ten judges rated each item on a scale of job satisfaction, 
with only items in which there was 80% agreement being retained in the final form; (3) 
The teachers rated themselves on an 11-point scale for job satisfaction; reliability for 
these ratings was .89 and validity was .64 (significant at 1% level); (4) Paired com- 
parison ratings were obtained from 18 teachers who knew each other well; validity was 
.61 (significant at 1% level.) The technique has implications for functional use in 


many other kinds of personnel organization. (157-55) 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS Vi. A SURVEY 
OF AIRCRAFT WORKERS. A. L. COMREY, WALLACE HIGH, AND R. C. WILSON. 
Personnel Psychology. Spring, 1955. Pages 79-99. 


This is the sixth in a series of studies concerning the variables relating to organiza- 
tional effectiveness. Questionnaires were given to 213 aircraft workers of Lockheed 
(Burbank, California) and were correlated with four criteria measures: ratio of work to 
rework required; rate of acceptance; production time standards; and ratings by company 
executives. Each of these criteria seemed to be measuring different things. There 
were 20 dimensions of job satisfaction included in the questionnaire, such as absence 
of dissension, communication downward, discipline, etc. 


Validity analysis was made by production departments, rather than by individual 
workers. Ratings had no significant relationship with any of the 20 dimensions, but 
production correlated highly with Good Judgment, Communication Downward, Lack of 
Arbitrariness, and Safety Enforcement. The other two criteria showed a variety of 
relationships which were difficult to evaluate and which presented several interesting 
questions. For example: which is best — a department which is quality-conscious 
and has a low rate of rejects but a correspondingly low rate of production, or, a de- 
partment with a reasonable number of rejects but a high rate of production? This is 
the ~_ in the series of studies in which significant information was obtained from 
the workers. 
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A FACTOR ANALYSIS OF HUMAN NEEDS AND INDUSTRIAL MORALE. 
0. J. GORDON. 
Personnel Psychology. Spring, 1955. Pages 1-18. 


In order to study human needs and their relationship to morale, this study concentrated 
on the needs within the individual rather than those characteristics of the work situa- 
tion which satisfy these inner needs. The subjects, 179 workers in 21 production 
groups of the Air Force, estimated their own level of morale. They also answered a 
questionnaire covering the following “needs”: recognition of the individual; being 
informed on job requirements; feeling of belonging; personal status; self-expression; 
opinion of the supervisor; and working comfort. 


A factor analysis disclosed the following four human needs in this work group: (a) 
general satisfaction of all needs; (b) recognition of personal status in the group; (c) 
need for self-respect; and (d) a doubtful factor which may be related to the need for 
self-expression or possibilities of promotion. Some of these needs were found to be 
related to production and others to morale. These findings serve as a warning that 
production and morale are not automatically related — that morale may improve while 
production may suffer at the same time. 


The author suggests that these findings can me out appropriate action to meet the 
needs which are presently not being satisfied in the work situation. 


(159-55) 
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COMMUNICA TION 








HOW TO LEARN BY LISTENING. A G. LARKE. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. April, 1955. Pages 43-46. 


Among the channels for determining what employees are thinking about the organiza- 
tion: (1) Try to understand what the union has to say; (2) Take an attitude survey, but 
beware its pitfalls; (3) Hold departmental meetings at:which as many as possible are 
genuinely encouraged to contribute; (4) Provide an easy means for questions to be 
asked and answered (such as Detroit Edison and United Air Lines have done through 
the pages of their company newspapers); (5) Include as many union representatives as 
possible in'the collective bargaining sessions, so that your story gets to many em- 
ployees directly. 


Executive training courses emphasize the development of speaking and reading ability, 
but few give instructions on how to listen effectively. It has been estimated that most 
people actually listen to only about 25% of what is said to them. One of the major 
reasons of listening, often as important as hearing what the other person has to say, is 
simply to give the talker an opportunity to get something off his chest. This is not a 
new concept, but one which needs to be brought into focus from time to time to keep it 
before employers and employees. Tips are given on how to be a good listener, and 
pet Review and Modern Industry provides some appropriate graphics with this 
article. 
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HOW TO GET GOING WITH A READING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. 
C. S. LAWSHE AND R. E. CHANDLER. 
Personnel Journal. May, 1955. Pages 15-18, 29. 


Various programs, methods, and laboratory devices have been utilized to step up the 
rate of reading, say, from 250 words per minute to about twice this rate. This is on 
the premise that “the average businessman is only about 40% to 00% efficient in read- 
ing.” The authors contend that most, business executives can double their present 
reading rate. There are cited the significant gains in such programs at the Monsanto 
Chemical Company and the Micro Switch Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Company. 


The better programs attempt to achieve these objectives: “(1) to make the individual 
more critical and observant; (2) to strengthen his vocabulary and increase his potential 
for clear understanding and communication; (3) to create diversified reading interest 
within the individual by broadening his vicarious experience, and (4) to increase per- 
manently his rate of reading with a satisfactory level of comprehension.” The program 
which uses mechanical aids (pacers, etc) is generally more popular and effective in 
training programs because it yields better results. Companies interested in reading 
programs may, in addition to procuring services of a commercial organization or a 
university for special classes for their employees, establish a reading laboratory in 
their own plants. Several practical suggestions are offered for such companies, in 

the way of guidelines, sources of information, and references. 
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on aaten APPRAISAL INTERVIEWS COMMUNICATE BOTH WAYS. 
H. H. MEYER. 
Personnel Journal. May, 1955. Pages 6-8. 


The performance appraisal “talking it over” session is a communication “must” — 
despite the fact that many of us shy away from this as an ordeal. How to be firm and 
friendly, and especially straightforward, is a classical problem in the periodic 
performance review. Mr. Meyer, a,consultant in personnel research at General Electric 
Company, tells how both supervisor and employee are expected to prepare for this 
kind of communication in several GE divisions. GE has attempted to assure this 
preparedness, to the extent possible, by: (1) concentration on the performance of the 
employee rather than on his personal characteristics; (2) objective and constructive 
approach in discussing employee’s shortcomings; (3) making available a questionnaire 
form for preliminary completion and study. 


The questionnaire form encourages the employee to take stock of his feelings toward 
the job, the particular aspects of the job which he likes or dislikes, the area in which 
he feels he needs more training, his own sense of accomplishment, his aspirations and 
plans, and his suggestions as to how the company can help him toward se f-improve- 
ment. (This is in addition to re-examination of his own position guide and his own 
performance record.) The supervisor’s preparedness is expected to include a careful 
plan for the best approach to what he must communicate in this interview. He is ex- 
pected to utilize the important sources such as the employee’s personal record, 
previous appraisal, position guide, relations with other workers on the job, and the 
present appraisal. (162-55) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 








CONTROLLING QUICK TURNOVER. 1. W. KRANTZ. 


Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). May, 1955. Pages 514-520. 





American Airlines found that approximately 50% of its total turnover occurs among 
employees with less than one year of service, although they constitute only some 13% 
of the total payroll. The costs of such turnover come high. Among the measures 
undertaken by American Airlines to reduce the high rate of turnover were the following: 
(1) make the initial employment contact a pleasant one, since this first impression 

has an important influence on the individual; (2) give honest recruitment information, 
with a straightforward description of the job and future opportunities; (3) integrate 
turnover with selection — a positive selection program, with emphasis on finding in- 
dividuals whose abilities, interests, and qualifications meet the job requirements, will 
help to reduce turnover; (4) indoctrinate new employees; (5) establish realistic hiring 
rates; and (6) improve total personnel planning. 


The company has produced a simple point scoring system, which tested on some 

2,000 applicants, it was found desirable to insist upon an applicant scoring at least 

4 points (out of a maximum 10) in addition to meeting all normal employment standards. 
The point system attempts to predict unstable from stable personnel (for turnover 
prospects): married males, single females — 3 points; age 20 and over — 2 points; 
willing to transfer fromone position to another in the company — 2 points; have friend 
in the company — 2 points; home owner — 1 point. 
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TEAMWORK IN RECRUITING AND SELECTING EMPLOYEES. C. W. TERRY. 
Public Personnel Review. April, 1955. Pages 67-71. 


This article is written from the viewpoint of a central civil service commission, and 

is concerned with cooperation in the matter of recruiting, examining, and selecting 
applicants for governmental work. Personnel departments and operating supervisors 

in the various agencies should be encouraged to aid in the recruiting problems so that 
they will understand some of the problems involved. This will not only eliminate much 
criticism, but will increase the quality of applicants for positions in government. One 
important item is having supervisors take an active part in establishing the job re- 
quirements of vacant positions. 


The author contends that this teamwork should extend to supervisory participation in 
the development of examinations, both written and unassembled. In each, they can 
help by checking items for accuracy and adaptability to local conditions and by deter- 
mining what relative weight should be given to various types of experience. Proba- 
tionary periods seldom receive the attention they should; essentially, they are the 
final test for suitability to fill a particular position and should be considered as such. 
Misconceptions of the role of a personnel department are discussed in this article. 
Broader use of open continuous examinations is advocated as the best means for 
avoiding problems associated with “temporary” appointments. 
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THE DOUBLE STANDARD PARADOX. BENTLEY BARNABAS. 
Office Executive. May, 1955. Pages 29-31. 


Often a double sex standard exists in employment when there should be a single 
standard. This imposes some unfair limitations upon career women, particularly in 
lowered compensation and less opportunity. (However, there are some undeserved 
privileges which women have today which should be eliminated.) 


Four general areas are considered in comparing men with women in employment: 
capacity; personality; adjustment; and vocational interests. Tests have shown that 
the average woman does better than most men in such areas as clerical work and 
dexterity, while men appear to be better in mental calculations. The average woman 
is more sensitive and shy than most men, is more submissive, and feels less self- 
sufficient. They become alarmed more easily than men, and are more subject to de- 
pressed moods. The author states that experience has shown it is well not only to 
consider a woman’s vocational interests but also the level of responsibility she really 
desires to assume. Further, there is the factor of probable personnel turnover as the 
woman employee compares her employment interest with that of interest in the role of 
a housewife. 


Of particular significance is the matter of the double standard in the filling of a job 
when, in effect, in most cases there should be the one standard of traits-abilities 
sought for the best placement. 
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TESTS AND TESTING 








AN ANALYSIS OF THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF THE PRE-ENGINEERING 
ABILITY TEST.  F. Q. SESSIONS. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. April, 1955. Pages 119-122. 


The original Pre-Engineering Inventory, consisting of seven sub-tests, has been re- 
duced to only two tests, each about half of its former length. This revised test, the 
Pre-Engineering Ability Test, was evaluated at the University of Idaho with 148 en- 
gineering candidates participating as the sample. These men were also given the 
Cooperative Mathematics Test and the American Council on Education (ACE) 
Psychological examination. 


A high multiple correlation coefficient of .60 was obtained for this test battery using 
first semester grades as the criterion. However, nearly all of this (.56) was attribut- 
able to the Cooperative Mathematics test alone. Using a cut-off method, the ACE Test 
was definitely best in separating probable failures from probable successes. This 

raises the question (which is discus sed) as to which is best for predictive value — a 
—n relationship or examination of scattergrams. The author leans toward the 
atter. 


It is concluded that the Pre-Engineering Ability Test is of little selective value when 
compared with other tests in common use. In particular, the Cooperative Mathematics 
test appears to measure much of what the Pre-Engineering test purports to measure; the 
intercorrelations are about .70. 
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APTITUDE, ACHIEVEMENT, INTEREST, AND PERSONALITY TESTS: A 
LONGITUDINAL COMPARISON. R. F. BERDIE. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. April, 1955. Pages 103-114. 


Over 1,000 entering freshmen at the University of Minnesota in 1939 were given a 
battery of various tests. This group was investigated ten years later through the 
follow-up method in an effort to determine whether special ability, aptitude, interest, 
or personality tests were best in distinguishing among various vocation groups. About 
40% of the men and 46% of the women subsequently obtained degrees from the uni- 
versity, and this was the portion of the group studied. 


On a group basis, it was found that the vocational interest scores (Strong Interest 
Test) were most effective in distinguishing among various curricular groups for both 
men and women. Achievement tests were found to be more effective than aptitude 
tests, and the one personality test used was least effective. However, there was a 
considerable amount of overlapping of scores between groups on any given test. For 
example, the overlap between physicians and journalism majors was 80%. The criterion 
= the type of degree which the student ultimately obtained from the University of 
innesota. 


The author concludes that tests of both abilities and achievement are useful in college 
counseling programs, but that vocational interest tests are even more definitely in- 


=_— in such a program. For recruiting potential, too, these should be tapped more 
often. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF HUMAN INTEREST TO IMMEDIATE RETENTION AND 
TO ACCEPTABILITY OF TECHNICAL MATERIAL. G: R. KLARE, J. E. MABRY, 
AND L. M. GUSTAFSON. 

Journal of Applied Psychology. April, 1955. Pages 92-95. 


It has been predicted that material that is relatively more interesting and personal 
should be more acceptable than material which is lower in these characteristics. To 
investigate this hypothesis as it concerns technical material, 440 airmen at Sampson 
Air Force Base were given technical training material at two widely different levels 
of human interest, actual content and technical terms being unchanged. A multiple- 
choice test was given to measure retention. 


Results indicate that the airmen did not retain any more or less of the “human interest” 
material, and actually judged it less acceptable and less pleasant to read than the 
traditional impersonal style in which technical material is usually written. The im- 
personal style was judged both “easier to read” and “more pleasant to read.” 


The author suggests that the reason for this is probably that the men expected im- 
ersonal technical literature, and therefore preferred the style which their experience 
ed them to anticipate. It would seem logical that fiction, or even non-technical non- 

fiction, would not follow the same pattern as this study of technical material. 

Apparently the men read slightly more of the material which they did not like, perhaps 

as compensation for its difficulty. 


(168-55) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 








BEYOND THE ANNUAL WAGE. DANIEL BELL. 
Fortune. May, 1955. Pages 92-95, 205-210. 


With the guaranteed annual wage, the industrial worker will be converted into a 
salaried employee. For, the next step would probably be “to end the system of hiring 
a factory worker by the hour and to pay instead by the week or the month.” The 
guaranteed annual wage becomes, in effect, the guaranteed work week — despite 
seasonal fluctations in marketing. It could eventually remove the traditional “concept 
of a “Ky commodity and make the American worker genuinely a middle-class 
individual. 


With the peak periods of membership drives and recruitment campaigns come to an end 
and now at a definite plateau in union activities, the labor unions continue to direct 
their energies along the paths of pensions, insurance benefits, vacations, and other 
welfare gains in negotiating with management. Beyond the annual wage, too, it is 
evident that in seeking power the labor leader necessarily finds himself forced into the 
political arena, and here he “plumps for extension of the welfare state and the 
responsibility of government for economic activity.” The most serious question, of 
course, faces the marginal companies (those which do not have a guaranteed revenue) 
which will soon be confronted by their employees with demand for a guaranteed annual 
wage. 


(169-55) 














TOWARD A FAIR AND REALISTIC RESEARCH SALARY SCALE IN 
GOVERNMENT. J. Q. HOLSOPPLE. 
The American Psychologist. April, 1955. Pages 157-160. 


In order to devise an appropriate salary structure for research workers in government, 
both personnel officials and scientific administrators must work together in good faith. 
The author maintains that a layman (such as the personnel classifier) cannot possibly 
understand the research position sufficiently well to evaluate it without help from 
appropriate scientists. 


The author concludes that four notions of personnel philosophy are wrong when applied 
to research positions. They are: (1) separation of the job from the worker; (2) final 
evaluation of the job by the personnel department alone; (3) existing general concepts 
such as “authority,” “responsibility,” “complexity,” etc. as applied to science; and 
(4) each job stands alone when being evaluated. 


In a true research job often very little is known in advance as to the techniques of 
attacking the problem or possible courses of research which may turn up later. There 
are also many ideas which develop to present different and possibly more fruitful 

lines of work. The author contends that the salaries of research workers, filling posi- 
tions which attack the same problem from independently different angles, should be 
evaluated on the basis of an “acturial group” of jobs, not each job separately. This is 
defined more fully in the text, and makes a substantial contribution to this important 
subject in personnel management. 
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THE SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION ON POSITION CLASSIFICATION AND PAY. 
JOHN BAMBERG. 
Public Personnel Review. April, 1955. Pages 98-100. 


The author accuses the Hoover Commission of making only a superficial, and often 
incorrect, study of classification and pay systems in the Federal government. The 
Commission recommends a reduction in the number of grade levels (without apparently 
ra that this has been done) so as to solve ‘the problem of compressed pay dif- 
ferentials between grades. This problem, the author says, is not one of classification, 
but of establishing a realistic system of determining wages based on a aren pro- 
op eeeee between grades. Previous pay > A have been politically determined 

y bargaining on the floor of Congress, with minimum raises set but maximum wages 
often limited. 


The concept of “equal pay for equal work” has long since been undermined by various 
expediencies: (1) demoted employees receive their former salary; (2) automatic in- 
creases benefit the incompetent as well as the competent; (3) a supply and demand 
—_ is involved both in wage board pay scales and the recent authorization to hire 
“hard-to-get” personnel at highee pay. 


A system which eliminates the fixed ——— unique in Federal service, one which pays 
according to relative levels of difficulty within a single type of work, and which pays 


according to prevailing wages is recommended by the author. 


(171-55) 
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TRAINING 








LIBERAL ARTS AS TRAINING FOR BUSINESS. F. E. PAMP, JR. 
Harvard Business Review. May-June, 1955. Pages 42-50. 


Just as managers up to now have had to know more about engineering and accounting 
in order to run an efficient organization, so the businessman-manager of the future 
requires more intellectual background, political insight, and human flexibility to meet 
the demands of new movements in industry and management. For, he will be dealing 
more with ideas, objectives, values, and relationships. The fact that the humanities 
serve a larger need than management training is one of the main reasons why they are 
so valuable for that purpose. : 


The case is stated by the author that “the study of the liberal arts — literature, philo- 
sophy, history and the critical way in which these disciplines are used to assess 
events in the world — is more pertinent to management training than the so-called 
‘practical’ vocational preparation.” He gives the illustration of the process of 
decision-making, for example, as one in which the emphasis is upon ideas and the 
translation of ideas into alternative courses of action. He cites the supportive views 
of Clarence Randall, James Worthy, Peter Drucker, Lyndall Urwick, and others to show 
the growing emphasis upon the aun of the liberal arts background for the businessman-| 
manager. Value judgments, clarification of issues, and imaginative planning come 
about more through the humanities than through technical training. It is maintained 
that the educational investment in the humanities (by Corning Glass, General Motors, 
Bell Telephone, General Electric, and others) is a step in the right direction for the 
education of the businessman-manager. (172-55) 














“DON’T DO IT YOURSELF”: NEW SALES TRAINING TREND. 
JAMES K. BLAKE. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. May, 1955. Pages 39-41. 


New trends in sales training show a shift away from the former emphasis on inspira- 
tional talks, dependence on bulky sales manuals, detailed analysis of products, and 
lecturers to large groups of sales trainees. Criticism is directed at the programs which 
regard the trainees as “passive receptacles,” the use of gimmicks and Props by train- 
ers who overindulge in showmanship, and lack of evaluation of the learner’s motivation 
and learning progress. In brief, the arguments have been advanced that there has been 
insufficient attention to motivation, the individual learner, and the progress of 
trainees. 


The editors of Dun’s Review and Modern Industry chose three different companies with 
differing sales problems — A. B. Dick Company which handles its office ~—— and 
equipment sales through distributors and dealers, Pet Milk Company which sells its 
consumer dairy products through its retail outlets, and the Remington-Rand Corporation 
which handles the sale of its office equipment and supplies through its own field 

staff — to illustrate the new trends in training programs for sales personnel. Tellin 
and showing followed by emphasis on learning by doing and correcting, working beside 
pace sales trainers, central school which features intensive questioning and 
discussing, role playing, refresher courses, and other techniques feature some of the 
new trends in training. 


(173-55) 














HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS TRAINING. L. F. CARTER. 
Personnel Administration. May, 1955. Pages 11-17. 


For a period of more than two years at the Human Research Unit No. 2 at Fort Ord, 
California, intensive research has been under way to determine some of the leadership 
practices which are related to the development of effective military units. Since the 
purpose of the research was “to try to discover various administrative and leadership 
behaviors which are related to unit effectiveness,” it has a relationship to all con- 
cerned with the principles of administrative leadership of personnel in non-military 
organizations as well. The experiment involved use of films comparable to the film 
strips developed by the Armstrong Cork Company. Basically, the film. is used as the 
medium of discussion of problem situations. “Buzz groups” were utilized as were 
role playing and panel groups to bring before the participants the merits of alternative 
solutions to the problem. Of particular significance was the value derived in bridging 
the “book knowledge” of supervision and leadership with the practical problems and 
real issues of human relationships in actual supervisory situations. 


In all, some fifteen short films have been developed for this program. While the re- 
search has yielded some valuable findings in pre- and post-testing of experimental 

and control groups, Dr. Carter and his staff are working on an evaluation “validated 
in terms of changes in behavior of leaders who have had various training progress” 

in this program. 


(174-55) 
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SOME NEEDS IN TRAINING RESEARCH. H. A. EDGERTON. 
Personnel Psychology. Spring, 1955. Pages 19-25, 


In a talk before the American Psychological Association the author identifies what he 
calls “schools of thought” in training. (1) “the chart school,” (2) “group interactance,” 
(3) “training aids and gadgets,” (4) “round table workshops,” (5) “case method,” (6) 
“role playing,” and (7) “the motivation school.” He suggests that each method prob- 
ably has value and that some combination probably would be best, but that research is 
definitely needed in this total area. There are presented possible reasons why there 
has been so little research in training. Several new ideas in training are advanced in 
this article. 


Developing evaluation devices is pointed out as a major area in which training research 
is needed. Not only evaluation of trainees, but also of methods of training and ef- 
fectiveness of instructors. Little has been done toward improving instructor perform- 
ance and toward capitalizing on present knowledge of individual differences. Perhaps 
pre-evaluation could be used to identify workers who need less training or who can ab- 
sorb training more rapidly than normal — separate training groups could be set up on 
this basis. Also, training methods can vary according to whether the individual learns 
best through rote memory, theoretical considerations, or constant use of the question 
“Why?” Tests may help in determining this. More attention needs to be given to 
clarification of purposes and objectives of a training program, since this influences 

the administration of the program. 


(175-55) 














TRAINING SUPERVISORS IN REMOTE COMPANY UNITS. R. S. ORIVER 
Personnel Journal. May, 1955. Pages 9-12. 


In this account the Manager of Personnel Administration of the Atlantic Refining 
Company (Philadelphia) deals with the problem of training in situations which are 
different from the conventional setting where groups of learners are convened and 
where staff assistance is available. To train supervisors in.isolated areas requires 

a soufid philosophy in which the training directors “should organize their responsi- 
bilities around the boss-subordinate relationship, using the boss as the trainer in every 
way possible.” Moreover, this should be sparked by the realization that young super- 
visors in remote company units far away from headquarters are thirsting for knowledge 
and want to learn more about the company, its problems, policies, and procedures. 


Mr. Driver contends that the following measures are effective in meeting the problem: 
(1) utilize a training committee (of line members) to help assess the training needs of 
the individuals — and, the Training Director could be a general technical advisor, if 
available; (2) on-the-job supervisory training, with emphasis on individual coaching 
and with some use of the conference method at times; (3) individual coaching of a 
kind which is direct, informal, and yet positive; and, (4) a case book of supervisory 
problems. In the Atlantic Refining Company “considerable time has been spent in 
attempting to develop skill in coaching in order that our supervisors may be able to 
follow up training programs both in isolated locations as well as in more urban 
centers. 


(176-55) 


















“DIAGNOSTIC” TRAINING FOR IMPROVED SALES PERFORMANCE. D. W. ROSS. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). March, 1955. Pages 473-480. 


The Director of Training, Johnson & Johnson, presents a report of a pilot effort to im- 
prove the “sales personality” of experienced salesmen. It is concerned with training 
needed when complacency sets in and he strikes a work plateau. The solution is to 
enlarge his understanding of certain types of customers (introvert, «mbivert, or extro- 
vert) and to improve, accordingly, his skills in perception and interaction with such 
customer types. 


The DST was focused to observe the salesman in his perception and interaction with 
the person to whom he was trying to sell the pharmaceutical product. The sales 
situations were developed, the trainees were appraised of the objectives and en- 
couraged to go about the job quite naturally, the seller-buyer conversation was re- 
corded on tape, and an experienced observer was invited to rate the performance. 
Three sets of values were obtained: the salesman’s own impression of the selling 
situation just completed; the customer’s reaction to the salesman and his performance; 
and the observer’s remarks. These were correlated into a set of ratings. As ix was 
found that the experienced salesmen did not do well with one type of customer, inten- 
sive analysis was made of the kind of personality with which he is dealing, self- 
criticism of his own methods and approach, and remedial training in light of the 
strengths and weaknesses. The results of the program showed a marked sales in- 
crease of 11% in the nine months following the DST at Ortho Pharmaceutical’s 
Eastern Division. 


(177-55) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 























The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 

















WADEEN CHEMICAL CO. 


The Wadeen Chemical Company manufactured and distributed well-known 
lines of consumers! and producers! goods. Although operating as an open 
shop, the company was favorably known to both union and nonunion workers, 
Among the devices used by executives to maintain cordial relations between 
management and workers was a plan of employee representation, which pro- 
vided, among other things, that the company would make no change in ware 
scales until proposed modifications had been submitted to and investigated 
by a joint committee composed of representatives of the workers and the 
management. 


Acting on the request of certain members of the board of directors, 
the president arranged for the making of exhaustive time and motion studies 
by a firm of industrial engineers. Based on these new studies, new wage 
rates were drawn up by the engineers. When these rates were submitted by 
the president to the joint committee on wages, however, with the request 
that they be adopted, that group refused to act in the matter, charging that 
the wage provisions in the plan of employee representation had been violated. 
The president, therefore, was considering what action he should take in 
behalf of the company and of the workers in order to bring about harmonious 
relationships. 


The Wadeen Chemical Company had several plants strategically located 
throughout the United States. A majority of the lines manufactured were 
highly competitive. They included a variety of chemical products sold to 
manufacturers of industrial products, as well as those that were sold directly 
to retailers in the pharmaceutical trades. The number of workers employed 
varied from a few hundred in the smaller plants to several thousand in the 
larger ones. After a series of strikes, which had been called in an attempt 
to unionize the plants, executives had announced an open-shop policy. This 
plan had been closely adhered to in all producing units. The company was 
not anti-union in the sense that it refused to hire union members. In fact, 
many of its workers carried union cards. Executives refused, however, to 
deal with unions as such. 


In spite of its open-shop policy, the company was highly spoken of 
by both union and nonunion workers. ++ was favorably known because it paid 
high wages and maintained excellent working conditions. It always paid at 
least the going rate in the communities in which its factories were located, 
and often exceeded such standards. Although not a leader. in the short-hour 
movement, it nevertheless kept well in the vanguard. Some of the company's 
processing work was such that it had to be performed under unhealthful 
circumstances. Company officials, however, spent money liberally to improve 
such conditions, and in this respect the company was justly regarded as a 
model in the industry. 


Executives had always stressed the importance of maintaining cordial 
relations with workers. Personnel work of the company was widely cited as 
an example of what such activities should be. For about 20 years following 
the strikes, the company had dealt with its workers individually. Then in 
an attempt to further company-employee goodwill it had adopted a comprehen- 
sive system of employee representation, which provided for a joint committee 
composed of representatives of the employees and the management. The em= 
ployee representatives were elected by secret ballot by the workers; company 
representatives were appointed by the president. 
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The purpose of the joint committee was to furnish a means whereby the 
workers and management collectively could talk over questions of mutual 
interest and when possible arrive at decisions satisfactory to both, before 
either side had an opportunity to get into an uncompromising frame of mind 
and before controversial questions became major issues. 


One of the important functions of the joint committee was to consider 
in detail all wage changes. In fact, company officials had voluntarily 
agreed to make no wage modifications without first submitting the whole 
question to the joint committee for its consideration and, if the committee 
thought advisable, for exhaustive investigation. For several years after 
the plan was established, policies regarding wages were submitted to the 
joint committee, and although discussions were often spirited, they were 
on the whole not unfriendly, and in the final analysis one side or the other 
either established a valid claim, or a compromise was reached. Over a period 
of 20 years, the wage decisions of the committee had come to be regarded as 
important in the eyes of both employees and management. 


The company had definitely committed itself to the policy of paying 
at least the going wage in the communities in which its plants were located, 
and since wages in these communities usually were on an hourly basis, wages 
in the company had usually been on that basis also. Piece rates were seldom 
used, and time and motion studies never had been made. 


Eventually, however, two members of the beard of directors became 
very much interested in results of time and motion studies in the chemical 
industry. They asked the president of the Wadeen Chemical Company to engge 
a firm of industrial engineers to make a series of studies in the plant in 
the city where the company's head offices were located. The president 
agreed to do so and, without consulting anyone in the plant, ordered the 
investigation to be made. When the personnel director heard about the 
matter he went to the president and protested. The president confirmed his 
original decision, and the study was carried through without official 
notification of the workers. 


The time and motion research was carried out with great thoroughness. 
It took several months to do the work. Though the direct cost was con- 
siderable, the indirect outlays in form of wasted labor time, nonproductive 
machine time, and wasted materials was probably larger. During the period 
in which the studies were made the attitude of the workers was neither an- 
tagonistic nor cooperative; they appeared to be neutral. 


After the researches had been completed, the president asked the 
industrial engineers to compute new wage scales based on the results of the 
investigations. When these were worked out, the president sent them to 
the joint committee along with a request for their approval. The joint 
committee, however, refused to act om the new scales. It contended that 
the request was a vidation of both the spirit and the letter of the employee 
representation plan, to which the joint committee itself owed its existence, 
Upon receiving this refusal, the president had to decide what action he 
should take. 








JOHN BUNN & CO. 


The superintendent of one of the department stores of John Bunn 
& Company recommended to the central personnel division that Miss White, 
a sales person in his store, be discharged. He gave as the reason for 
his action the fact that during the previous few months frequent shortages 
and inaccuracies had been found in the daily tabulations of cash and 
sales submitted by Miss White. The superintendent had warned her that 
one more error would result in her being discharged, and the final error 
had occurred. Basically, Miss White's popularity with other employees 
of the store had caused the superintendent to seek her discharge. The 
errors had provided a reason. When the recommendation came to the 
. personnel director, she withheld decision while she investigated the 
background of the case. 


John Bunn & Company owned and operated three department stores in 
a large midwestern city. Starting with a small dry-ggods store in a 
neighborhood business district, John Bunn had expanded and incorporated 
his enterprise. Several decades later, the stores had become the largest 
retailing organization of their kind in the city, employing about 1,500 
workers. The members of management had built and sought to maintain a 
reputation for social responsibility, civic leadership, and cordial 
employee=-management relations. There was a central personnel division 
under a personnel director who was in close touch with conditions in 
all three stores. According to company policy, all discharges had to 
be approved by the personnel division. 


As a graduate of a local state teachers' college Miss White had 
come to store No. 2 of John Bunn & Company a year and a half before her 
recommended discharge. While she was in school, she had been active 
in dramatics and dancing. She had considerable talent along both lines, 
but because of financial straits, she had been unable to train herself 
sufficiently for a theatrical career. 


The situation of her family was most unfortunate. Her father, 
at this time 60 years old, had been a master mechanic until he was 
retired at the age of 0. Her brother, 23 years old, was an incurable 
and almost helpless paralytic as a result of a childhood disease. Miss 
White, after obtaining a position as sales person at Bunn's, became the 
sole support ef the family. 


For several months after Miss White began working for Bunn's she 
continued to take an active part in amateur theatrical organizations. 
Finally it was brought to the attention of the store superintendent that 
her sales record was not satisfactory in comparison with the performance 
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with the performance of other sales persons in the same department. 
During an interview with the superintendent to discuss possible reasons 
for her low production record, Miss White explained that she was 

engaged in several outside activities. The superintendent was of the 
opinion that mental and physical weariness might be diverting her interest 
from her work, and he suggested that spend less time in such activities. 


From that time she devoted herself entirely to her work, with such 
vigor that she became one of the best sales persons in the store. In 
markedly improving her sales performance, however, she alienated fellow 
employees, who felt that she was a "sales graber." Her increasing 
unpopularity resulted in extreme introversion, which was aggravated by 
discord in her home. 


Management took no action however, because Miss White by this time 
had become extremely valuable to the store, and because her floor manager 
did not report the potential difficulties to the personnel division. 


In the summer of her first year of employment Miss White was 
stricken with acute appendicitis. The management made arrangements with 
a physician to perform the operation for a price that Miss White could 
afford, and advanced her the money to pay for the operation immediately. 
During the time she was in the hospital, a new superintendent took over 
store No. 2. Worry over money matters induced Miss White to return to 
work beforw she was either physically or mentally able. Her excellent 
sales performance continued, but her introversion and unpopularity 
increased. 


Alarmed at the mental condition of his patient, her doctor asked 
her to see a psychiatrist. In spite of the fact that she had few friends 
in the store, she confined in one of her fellow workers that she was umer 
the care of a psychiatrist. The rumor that she was crazy began to spread 
in the store. Other employees shunned her. Mistakes and shortages began 
to appear in her daily sales and cash returns, and recurred in spite of 
repeated warnings. Finally, the store superintendent warned her that 
she would be discharged if she made one more error. The arror appeared, 
and the recommended dismissal was referred to the personnel division. 


The matter was brought to the attention of the personnel director, 
who had just returned to work after a long illness. After an investi- 
gation of the case, she was convinced that conditions in Miss White's 
home were a cause of constant worry to her. She was aware, also, that 
the same type of errors in cash and sales records occurred in the 
normal course of operation in other departments of the stores. Further- 
more, many, if not all, of the errors might be attributable to the 














attempts of fellow workers of Miss White to get her out of the 
department. Under these circumstances the discharge of Miss White on 
grounds of errors would be unjustifiable. 


Miss White was one of the company's most valuable sales persons. 
Moreover, there was the possibility that if Miss White was discharged, 
the effect on her mental state might be serious. Not only did the 
executives of the store feel a social responsibility to prevent such a 
calamity, but they wished to avoid the effect of adverse publicity on 
the store if Miss White should suffer a nervous breakdown as a result of 
being discharged. 


The personnel director consulted the psychiatrist who had 
endeavored to help Miss White. Jt was his opinion that it would be best 
for Miss White to be forced to face the unfriendly situation in her 
department. Because of the position taken by the store superintendent 
and the hostility of other employees, the personnel director questioned 
the advisability of keeping Miss White in the same department. However, 
the possible results of discharging her impelled the personnel director 
to attempt some other solution. 


In the course of an interview with Miss White, the personnel 
director told her that some change would probably have to be made because 
of her errors, but that since she had a good selling record an effort 
would be made to help her obtain another position if it was possible. 

In order to bolster her self-confidence, she sent Miss White to apply 

for two positions in one of the other stores of the company, although 

it was not intended that she should fill either of them. Miss White was 
aware that she was not expected to take either of the positions, but was 
being given a chance to show what impression she could make in an 
interview with someone who did not know her. Because of the girl's mental 
state, the personnel director felt that the matter should be settled 
within two weeks. 


Since it was a Bunn policy that no employee should ever be 
demoted, coupled with the fact that Miss White was one of the most 
highly paid sales persons in the stores, it was impossible to find 
immediately any other position within the company organization. 


There was an understanding among the executives of several depart- 
ment stores in the city that employees would be accepted for positions 
whenever possible upon recommendation from another store. This agreement 
had been used quite frankly as a means of transferring employees who 
were misfits in certain organizations but who had native capacity. 


Before the two-week period had elapsed, and before the pereenge? 
director had reached a definite decision, an employee in Bunn's/No 
resigned from a job similar to Miss White's. 








Pending final decision, the personnel director considered 
several alternatives. Among them were the following: she could approve 
the discharge and close the case; she could tell Miss White that she must 
make good in her old position; she could set Miss White a position in 

a store not owned by John Bunn and Company; or she could transfer her 

to the opening in store No. 1. 


After reviewing the situation carefully, the personnel director 
transferred Miss White to store No. 1. Steps were taken to find 
suitable work for the father and the brother. Three months later Miss 
White had one of the best sales records in the three storea and was very 
popular with her follow workers. 


Six months later, however, she was reported as a "sales graber" 
who was exceedingly unpopular. In addition, although she had maintained 
her splendid records in sales, her cash shortages wert greater than ever 
before. Her immediate supervisor wisher to have her discharged, but 
the store superintendent, because of her excellent record as a sales 
person, refused to recommend her dismissal. 


The matter was finally placed on the desk of the general manager 
of the three stores for a final decision. 
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Key Points for Sales Trainers 


Principles used by members of the National Society of Sales Training Directors 
are so basic they could serve as a guide for any program. Here are some of them: 


“WHY” 


1. Assume that the student is not interested 
unless he stands to gain from learning. 
2. Repeat the “why” to revive interest. 
3. Here are several “why” reasons: 

a. More money or what money will buy. 

b. Promotion. : 

c. Thrill of achievement. 

d. Pride of a professional. 

e. Standing with fellow men. 
4. Stop frequently to fan “why” reasons into 
a flame of interest to learn. 


“EXPERIENCE” 


1. Experience is the only teacher. 

a. Man learns through the five senses. 

b. Understanding is limited to experience. 
2. When topics are in series, avoid later topics 
until foundation is laid. One thing at a time. 
3. Don’t take learning for granted—check as 
you go. Ask questions to check. 
4. The best check of learning is to have him 
explain or demonstrate to you. It’s not really his 
until he can use it. 


“PATIENCE” 


1. Learning is a slow process at best. 
2. The instructor must submerge any tendency 
to be impatient with slow learning. 
a. Most students won’t confess lack of learn- 
ing—so encourage those who will. 
b. A teacher needs the stoplight of demon- 
strated non-learning to pace himself. 
3. Impatience with any student may alienate 
others of the class toward the instructor. 
4. Avoid criticism of any student before the 
group for any reason. Arrange a private confer- 
ence for such criticism. 


“REPETITION AND DRILL” 


One week from to-day a trainee should be 
expected to remember only 10 per cent of what 
you tell him to-day. 

1. Repetition deepens the mental groove. 

2. Verbal and skill drill can make the mental 
groove deep enough to become habit. 

3. Visuals to supplement the spoken word help 
to raise retention over 10 per cent. 

4. Note-taking helps to improve retention. 
Make note-taking easier by suggesting major 
headings, and summarize from time to time. 


USE” 


1. Ideas or skills must be used to be retained. 
2. All training not used is wasted. 
a. The first use is most difficult. 
b. The first use is likely to be incorrect and 
needs to be corrected. 
c. Frequent use develops habit. 
d. Use is the law of life—use an arm and it 
grows strong—keep it idle and it shrinks. 
The sarne with the mind. 
3. Utilize trainee “wants” to encourage him to 
put training into use. 
4. Many a salesman has lost the most effective 
sales-making practise he ever knew because he 
forgot to use it. 
a. Salesmen will let best sales methods slip by 
unless stimulated to use them daily. 


“GROWTH” 


1. You strive to develop men’s potentials. 
a. Develop men—not teach a technique. 
b. Seek definite growth each day. 
c. Send trainee to branch with poise, self- 
confidence, and professional attitude. 
2. Men must learn by doing. For rapid 
growth, keep men working. 
a. To make a good talker, encourage expres- 
sion of ideas. 
b. Strong impression must precede vigorous 
expression. 
c. Writing ideas in notebook helps impress 
them on mind. 
d. Practise new experience. 
e. Practise in handling new equipment gives 
growth in skill. 
f. Skill means growth in confidence. 
g. Growth in confidence makes for success. 
h. Nothing breeds self-confidence and ability 
faster than self-activity fostered by recog- 
nition. 
3. Encourage progress at all times by accentu- 
ating the growth you observe. 
a. Exude the feeling of progress being ac- 
complished. 
b. Use the sandwich method in corrective 
measures, First a top layer of praise, then 
a filling of correction or showing a better 
way to accomplish an objective; and finally 
a bottom layer of more praise for a job 
well done. 
c. Praise freely for progress. 





Courtesy, DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, May 1955 
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EXHIBIT 2 


PERSONNEL PROGRAM APPRAISAL 


Outline of Personnel Audit and Appraisal through Records and Statistics* 











Major Function | Records and Statistics | Methods of Analysis and Interpretation 





1. Job analy- | A. Job Specifications | A. Compare minimum personal require- 


sis (includ- ments before and after study 
ing time] B. Personnel invento- | B. Compare with other plants 
and motion ries, manning ta- 
study) bles 
C. Time standards; | C. Compare: 
output records With other plants 


From time to time 
Before and after motion study 
D. Costs of job analy- | D. Compare with other plants: 

sis Note savings from job breakdown, 
dilution, lowered personal re- 
quirements, reduced training 





time, etc. 
2. Recruit- A. Application blanks | A. Classify applicants by sex, age, ex- 
ments and check lists perience, education, marital status, 
other personal characteristics 
B. Numbers of appli- | B. Comparison by source or means of 
cants: recruitment, in terms of: ( 
By source Output 
By means of re- Service ratings 
cruitment Promotions and transfers 
Advertising Test scores 
Scouting, refer- Labor turnover 
ences, etc. Length of service 
Accident frequency, severity, prone- 
ness 
Attendance 


Necessary training, time, type 
C. Costs of recruit- | C. Compare to show: 

















ment: Savings from changed sources or 
By source means 
By means 
3. Selection A. Bases for selection} A and B. Correlate with: 
and _place- (personal charac- Labor turnover 
ment teristics) : Length of service 
Test scores Absenteeism, tardiness 
Interview check Service ratings 
lists, ratings, Output, spoilage, inspection re- 
training, edu- | © ports 
cation Necessary training period 
Experience Accident frequency, severity prone- 
References ness 
Marital status, Transfers and promotions 
etc. Morale scale 
etc. 














* Presented by Professor Dale Yoder at a meeting of the American Management Association. 


Courtesy, PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, 3rd Edition, by Michael J. Jucius 
Published by Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1955 
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Major Function 


Records and Statistics 


ee 


Methods of Analysis and Interpretation 




















B. Follow-up and 
progress reports 
and ratings 
C. Personal employee | C. Same as application blank above 
records 
D. Costs: D. Compare: 
Interviewing With other firms 
Testing and test By source of employees 
analysis Before and after changed selec- 
Induction and tion procedure 
follow-up With savings from lower turn- 
over and other conditions in A 
and B above 
4. Training A. Numbers and in- | A. Compare: 
dividuals _ trained, Output, spoilage, inspection costs 
by type of train- before and after training and 
ing with control group 
Rate of promotion, trained and 
control group 
B. Training grades,| B and C Compare: 
scores Grades and length of training by 
C. Training time re- source and personal character- 
quired istics (2A, above) 
Length of training with other 
firms 
Length before and after change 
in program 
D. Costs of training, | D. Compare: 
by type of train- Unit costs by type, with other 
ing firms 
Unit costs by source 
Costs before and after change in 
program 
Costs with savings from increased 
output, lower overhead, re- 
duced accidents, turnover, and 
spoilage, etc. 
5. Employee A. Service  rating| A. Compare or correlate with: 
rating scores Output, spoilage, inspection costs 
Personal characteristics (3A, 
above) 
Training experience 
Morale scales 
B. Costs of rating | B. Compare with: 
program Possible savings in training costs 
Possible reductions in turnover 
Improved output reasonably at- 
tributable to rating 
6. Systematic | A. Records of pro-|A and B. Compare: 


promotion 
and _trans- 
fer 





motions and trans- 
fers, by types 








Grievance records before and after 

systematization 
Length of service with output, 
spoilage 









































Major Function 


Records and Statistics 


Methods of Analysis and Interpretation 





B. Seniority lists 


C. Cost of systemati- 
zation 


Promotions and transfers by de- 
partments 

Promotions and transfers before 
and after systematization 


Promotions and_ transfers by 
source and personal character- 
istics 


Length of training necessary be- 
fore and after systematization 

Turnover rates before and after 

Morale level before and after 

C. Compare: 

Output before and after 

Training costs before and after 
systematization 

Savings from unnecessary trans- 
fers avoided 

Savings from turnover reduction 
before and after 

Possible savings in increased us- 
able output, before and after 

Savings from possible reduction in 
grievances, before and after 





7. Maintaining 
interest, 
morale, and 
discipline 


A. General measures 
and records: 
Morale scale 
scores 
Disciplinary ac- 
tions by type 
Grievances 
Counseling rec- 
ords 
Employee use of 
services, pub- 
lications, caf- 
eterias, etc. 
Suggestions 
Attendance 
ports : 
B. Costs, by type of 
activity 


re- 


A. Compare each by departments: 

From time-to-time 

Before and after modifications 

By source of employees 

By employee personal characteris- 
tics 

By possible interrelationships— 
e.g., grievances and morale, use 
of cafeteria and absences, etc. 

Analyze output by hours and 
fractions of hours 


B. Discover possible savings from im- 
proved procedures; e.g., grievances 
settled at lower level, or with more 


favorable results, lessened absen- 
teeism, lower turnover, lessened 
monotony 





8. Health and 
safety 





A. Health records: 
Visits to medi- 
cal service 
I[Inesses, 
type 
Days lost from 
illness 
Physical defects 
discovered 


by 





A. Analyze by department, source, and 
personal characteristics: 

Compare output with types of 
physical defects 

Compare records before and after 
change in services provided 

Compare with general population, 
other firms 

Compare with morale scales 





























Major Function 


Records and Statistics 


Methods of Analysis and Interpretation 














B. Accident records: | B. Analyze by department, time of day: 
Frequency Source of employee, personal 
Severity characteristics, length of day, 
Type of accident morale scale 
Compare with other firms, indus- 
try reports 
C. Costs C. Estimate savings in accidents pre- 
vented, days lost, overhead, work- 
men’s compensation costs, improved 
placement 
9. Employment | A. Employment rec- | A. Compare fluctuations (seasonal, cy- 
stabilization ords: clical) after stabilization devices 
Total employ- compare output by length of day, 
ment overtime versus regular time, and 
Time cards, by shifts 
hours worked 
B. Turnover rates B. Analyze by department, trend, source 
of employee, personal characteristics, 
cause of separation 
C. Costs of stabiliza- | C. Show savings from reduced unem- 
tion and_ security ployment compensation premium, 
devices, severance improved shift arrangements, re- 
compensation, etc. duced overtime, selection of workers 
for certain shifts, reduced turnover 
10. Wage and| A. Payroll data: A, B, and C. Compare job rates, differ- 
salary ad- Wage rates entials, wage structure, and earnings 
miriistra- Incentive bo- with other firms 
tion nuses Maintain check on real earnings, 
Earnings take-home 
B. Job ratings 
C. Cost of living 
D. Unit labor costs D. Compare with other firms: 
Compare before and after modifi- 
Cations in wage system 
E. Costs, including| E. Show savings’ effected through 
job evaluation, ad- change in system, lower unit labor 
ministration of in- costs, reduced inspection, spoilage, 
centive plans, etc. overhead 
11. Collective | A. Check-off lists A. Compare union members and non- 
bargaining members, by departments, sources, 
personal characteristics, ratings, mo- 
rale scales, earnings, promotions 
B. Arbitration awards] B. Analyzing subject, delay, department 
involved, employee characjeristics 
C. Work stoppages C. Show time lost, department, cause, 
costs, union involved 
D. Contract clauses . Before and after comparisons of dis- 
putes, absenteeism, illness, earnings, 
grievances, etc. 
E. Costs of bargaining } E. Show savings resulting from improved 


contract terms, reduction of stop- 
pages, lost time, grievances, etc. 





12. Research 


records 





Detailed above 





Detailed above 
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